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AN INDEPENDENT VIEW OF 


BRITISH FARMING. 


N our agricultural columns this week will be tound a briet 
review of a book, which 1s not, perhaps, very remarkable 
in itself, but 1s made remarkable by tlie circumstances 
under which it is published. At the very time when 
the now tamous Land Enquiry was being made on behalt 

of the Government, three men, experts in all questions relating 
to agriculture, were making investigations on their own account. 
Their names are familiar to all interested in husbandry. They 
are Mr. A. D. Hall, Protessor Wood and Mr. Beavan. Especial 
value attaches to their findings, because they went out with no 
ulterior motive to serve. They were intent simply on dis- 
covering the facts relating to the condition of British agri- 
culture at the present moment. They come back with an 
excellent report, while the political air is thick with high- 
voiced argument. They say that in the rural districts there is 
no audible outcry for legislative interference. The various 
classes are going about their tasks busily and hopefully, wishing, 
in regard to Parliament, only that it will leave them alone. 
They report without fear of or favour to any section of the rural 
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population. In fact, Mr. Hall is rather severe on the land- 
owning class, because he says they have ceased to show the 
enterprise and leadership which formerly made Great Britain 
first among the agricultural nations of the world. There is no 
modern landowner who fills such a place, as, for example, that 
which Coke of Norfolk filled in his day and generation. 
The landowners, for some reason or other, have become 
timid and unenterprising. They do, it is true, encourage 
the breeding of pedigree stock by keeping flocks and herds 
of their own; but this is largely a social fashion among 
them. It has only a remote connection with agriculture. 

There is too great a disposition nowadays to lean on the State 
and discourage private enterprise ; yet really all the valuabk 
discoveries, all the progress, originates outside of officia 
circles. Farmers, according to our author, are very far from 
being discontented. They are enjoying better times to-day thar 
they have enjoyed since the beginning of the great depressior 
in 1879. They are assimilating the teachings of science slowly 
but, on account of that, all the more surely. A mere list of the 
fancy crops grown will show that they are not so conservativ: 
as to adhere rigidly to the old lines. They are not at all afraic 
of going out of their way when it seems advantageous to do so 
nor is it admitted that there is any great discontent among thi 
labouring classes. They may show a certain unrest, but that 
is because of the glittering prizes that are held out to them ir 
the Colonies and in the great towns. At the present momen 
they enjoy better wages and more comforts than they have eve: 
done before. Mr. Hall puts the average at about one poun: 
a week, and the idea of a minimum wage is most disliked wher 
that rate is much exceeded, because of the well-founded suspicio 
that under certain circumstances thejyminimum might als: 
become the maximum. 

Many favourite illusions of the politician should be dis 
pelled by this monument of common sense. For exampk 
Mr. Hall does not argue in any theoretical way about the poli 
of small holdings or large holdings. He does not join issue i: 
regard to the advantage of owned over rented farms, 01 
vice versa, but he points out that wherever he went large profit 
were made by the large capitalists, and shows that all th. 
advantages are on the side of the man who is able to command 
plenty of capital for the purpose of cultivation. Such a man i 
his own co-operative society. He can buy on a large scak 
and so command the best prices available, and as he is abk 
to pay cash if he likes, he can select the merchant with 
whom he chooses to deal and discard him, should the goods 
he purchases not be up to the sample. It is the same with 
selling. The man of limited means must often turn his crops 
into money because he needs the cash to pay his bills with 
Thus he may be compelled to sell when his produce is at its 
lowest figure. Often enough he sends it to market when it 
is not wanted, and it has to be brought back. The man ot 
sufficient capital is under no such obligation. He can 
hold his crop until his price can be made. Take, for 
example, the present year. Those farmers who, because they 
needed money, had to sell their crop in October, did so at a great 
loss and disadvantage. Those who knew were well aware that 
the depression in cereal prices was of a passing character, and 
that a recovery must take place. We seem to be approach 
ing that moment of recovery now, but never did a larger 
quantity of wheat pass from the farmer than has done this 
year, which means a very considerable loss to the cultivator 
Again, the man working on a large scale can command tlw 
best of several kinds of machinery, and thus at once does his 
work more efficiently and saves on his labour bill. Above all, 
he can thrive on a small return per acre. A man who cultivates 
say, sixty acres, must make a profit of {1 per week before lv 
receives a living wage—at least, one would not consider this 
more than a living wage to the occupier of a farm ; but supposing 
that instead of sixty acres he has a holding of 600 acres. It 
is obvious that a profit of ros. an acre would return him t! 
very satisfactory income of {300 a year. Thus he is able 
undersell and outbid in every way the competitor who | 
only a small amount of capital at his disposal. 





OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Joan Mulholland, ' 
( youngest daughter of the Earl of Strafford, who \ 
married to the Hon. Andrew Mulholland, the eldest son of | 
Dunleath, last June. 
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EGULAR visitors to the Smithfield Cattle Show must 
be well accustomed to the type of weather which 
generally prevails. December in the old calendars 
is generally represented as a month of snow and frost, 
but modern experience of it is that of a soft, grey 

sky, with a low temperature, ever threatening rain. Fortunately, 
the countryman is not easily depressed by mere weather, and a 
more brilliant show has never been held at Smithfield. Its 
outstanding feature was the extraordinary success of the Royal 
exhibits. The King sent twenty-six animals to the Agricultural 
Hall, and with them he won no fewer than twenty-four prizes. 
There was none quite good enough to get a championship, 
but the general excellence of the animals told of most able and 
efficient management. Among the King’s successes was the 
first prize for a Devon steer, the first prize and breed cup for 
the best Devon, the first prize for a Devon heifer, the first prize 
and breed cup for the best Hereford steer, the first prize for the 
best Hereford young heifer and the first prize for the best 
Hereford heifer above two and not exceeding three years, 
the first prize and breed cup for the best shorthorn, the first 
prize for the best Dexter steer, the first prize and breed cup 
for the best small cross-bred steer, the first prize for the best 
small cross-bred heifer, and the first prize and breed cup for the 
best pen of Southdowns. This is not an exhaustive list, but 
no other exhibitor approaches it. 










Next to the Royal successes the leading interest was found 
in the battle for the championship. The Smithfield judges 
are famed for their independence. Over and over again they 
have reversed the decision at the great provincial shows, 
Norwich, Birmingham and Edinburgh. On this occasion there 
was much speculation beforehand as to whether a beast of 
unknown breeding, belonging to Captain Dunblane of Stirling, 
would not be able to oust the Birmingham and Norwich cham- 
pions from their pride of place ; but the event showed that there 
was not much danger from this quarter. The Duke of Portland’s 
Aberdeen Angus, Beauty of Welbeck, won her way through all 
the different steps up to the championship. She was placed 
first in her class, then given the breed cup and decided to be 
the best of her sex. All this led up to the final decision, which 
lay between the Duke’s heifer and Mr. Raphael’s Ruby of 
Shenley. After much meditation the King’s Challenge Cup 
was awarded to Beauty of Welbeck, and the gold medal for 
the breeder went with it. In this case the verdict of the 
Birmingham judges was upheld. The cross-bred, which was 
champion at Edinburgh, was awarded the {25 silver cup for 
the best beast under two years, and Mr. W. M. Cazalet’s cross- 
bred steer carried off the {50 silver cup for the best steer or ox. 


With very great pleasure we are able to announce that Mr. 
James Lowther, the Speaker of the House of Commons, has 
in the most practical way signified his approval of our National 
Cottage Building Competition by offering to build a pair of 
cottages in Suffolk. This will be an invaluable help in the 
movement to ensure that the new cottages are worthy of the 
English nation and fit dwellings for the English peasantry. 
Apart from this, there is a peculiar pleasure about planning 
a pair of cottages for Suffolk. The county has been called 
‘silly Suffolk”; but “ silly” in this case is only a bad pro- 
nunciation of the German word “ selig’’ and the meaning of 
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the phrase is “ happy Suffolk.” In no other county of England 
do the farmhouses and the cottages nestle so snugly by the 
woodlands and by the wayside ; nowhere do they fit in more 
aptly with the natural surroundings. It follows that nowhere 
would tile and brick-built boxes be more obnoxious. The 
character of the county absolutely demands that the buildings 
should accord with the landscape. The accommodation required 
for a Suffolk labourer’s family must be precisely what is needed 
for a similar one elsewhere. 


In the Reply to the Liberal Land Report, which has been 
issued by the Rural League, there are many points which cannot 
possibly be called political and yet have an important bearing 
on the agitation. For example, the remark is made that “ an 
official investigation elicited the information that 66 per cent. 
of that fine body of men—the Metropolitan Police—were 
country-born.”” The Chancellor himself described the country 
labourer as “a sturdy robust fellow” with “ great powers of en- 
durance.” Recruits from the rural districts, too, are highly 
prized in the Army. Could these things be true if it were a 
fact that agricultural labourers as a rule are so ill-nourished as 
to be physically inefficient ? In town employments it is a well 
known fact that the migrated countryman is generally able not 
only to hold his own, but to beat his street-bred competitors. 
If it were possible to make a list of the self-made men of our 
generation, would not an overwhelming proportion be found to 
be of peasant origin? These are questions well worth asking. 


GOOD-BYE. 


Do you know all—O you who died 
With quiet eyes against my breast, 
Who sank serenely to your rest, 
In Life’s To-morrow satisfied ? 
Who left this world beyond recall, 
Still dreaming we were heart to heart, 
We . . . drifting, drifting, poles apart ! 
Do you know all ? 


Do you know all? How, year by year, 

I changed to you but gave no sign : 
*Twas not your sorrow, only mine ; 
Why should my grief be yours, my dear ? 

How could I know what would befall ? 
How could | think my love would pass 
With Life or Death ? 


Do you know all ? 


Alas, alas ! 


ISABEL BUTCHART. 


‘ Fascinating but remote ”’ is the verdict that the average 
man will pass on the lecture delivered by Professor J. W. 
Gregory to the Royal Geographical Society on the alleged 
desiccation «: the earth. There can be little doubt that in the 
past climatic changes have profoundly modified the destiny 
of parts of the human race. A tale that cannot be disbelieved 
is told by the discovery of ruins of what must have once been 
splendid buildings in the Arabian desert, where now the camel 
trudges over endless sand. Prince Kropotkin may possibly 
be right in his argument that the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire was due to the dwindling rainfall in Central Asia, which, 
causing repeated failures of their crops, forced the agriculturists 
to become nomads. The Palestine of the Bible was a land 
flowing with milk and honey, very fertile and closely populated. 
Now it is a dry and barren land with little vegetation, and 
occupied only by about 700,000 people, who are mostly wander 
ing Arabs and paupers. Yet in David’s reign the number of 
available warriors was given as 1,300,000. The curious thing 
is that the dryness of Palestine is not due to insufficient rain. 
Its average annual rainfall is 26in.—just that of Essex. A 
well known authority says that the moist period in Palestine 
ended 50,000 years ago, and the present climatic conditions 
were established 10,000 vears before Christ. 


In Tuesday’s issue of the Financial Supplement to the 
Times there was an article on the wheat trade which those 
engaged in growing cereals will find worth more than passing 
notice. For some time past farmers have been greatly dis- 
couraged by the steady fall in wheat prices. They do not take 
very long views, and are influenced chiefly by what their grain 
is bringing in the market of the day. If they sell for less than 
they expected, it is cold comfort for them to be told that the 
consumption of wheat is increasing over the whole world, and 
that any falling of value must in the nature of things be tem- 
porary. Yet the expert writer in the pages of our contemporary, 
without generalising, arrives at this view through an avenue 
of figures. We need not take our readers through them ; 
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it will be sufficient to notice the conclusion at which he arrives : 
“ Weighing all prospects duly, it will probably be found that 
the recovery in the wheat market is genuine and for the next 
three months will be maintained.”’ No one need be discouraged 
by the writer’s cautious use of the limitation “ for the next 
three months ’’—it probably only means his reluctance to look 
further ahead. 


We would respectfully suggest to our daily contemporaries 
that they are in the way of making too much of the boxing 
contests that have now become so common. As a manly 
exercise, boxing deserves all the praise that can be bestowed 
upon it ; but its best purpose is served when utilised as a means 
of developing hardness of muscle, endurance and pluck in 
boys and young men. Between the championship contests of 
to-day and the prize fights that were so common in the early 
part of the nineteenth century there is very little to choose. 
One is just as brutal as the other. Nor is there any superiority 
that we can see in the professional of to-day over the “ pug” 
of a hundred years ago, except that the former ‘“ does himself ”’ 
more luxuriously. A few years ago as much was said about 
wrestling, and the champions were not long in accomplishing 
their own discredit. It must in the end prove the same thing 
with professional boxing. The newspapers have attributed a 
ludicrous importance to the contest that took place the other 
night between Bombardier Wells and the Frenchman Carpentier. 
The battle, which was heralded with long analytical forecasts, 
lasted a little over a minute, and the crowd of spectators had 
the satisfaction of knowing that they had paid from five to 
fifteen guineas for the privilege of witnessing a minute of the 
poorest fighting in the history of the game. 


“ His State papers are written with the same literary care 
that the best of you ever give to the best of your sonnets.” 
So spoke the American Ambassador of the American President 
when replying to his health at a meeting of the Authors’ Club 
on Monday night. He made a distinction, however, which 
ought to be respected. He did not speak of the President 
of the United States ; but of Dr. Woodrow Wilson, a friend of 
thirty-two years’ standing, who happens to hold that important 
position. The point about his analytical study was his showing 
that Wilson in his young manhood, although beginning his 
career at the Bar, was keener about getting from Mr. John 
Morley, as he then was, a clear understanding of the British 
Constitution than of satisfying his clients. Then and ever 
afterwards he seems to have assiduously fed his mind with the 
best language and the best thinking that literature could 
provide. He read learned authors for facts and Burke and 
Wordsworth for style. All who read the very interesting book 
made up of his speeches and published some twelve months 
ago, when it was reviewed in our columns, will read with the 
liveliest attention Mr. Page’s account of the growth nd develop- 
ment of one of the greatest minds of our time. 


During this month the German East African Railway 
from Dar es Salaam, on the coast, will be completed to Kigoma, 
on Lake Tanganyika. This line is of metre gauge, and the 
engineering problems have been very similar to those of the 
British Uganda Railway. It will open up the vast mineral 
wealth of the Eastern Congo, Northern Rhodesia and the shores 
of Lake Tanganyika. It will also tap the trade through a vast 
district, as Lake Tanganyika is the largest fresh-water lake in 
the world, is over four hundred miles long, deep and navigable, 
and has several excellent natural harbours, the finest of which is 
that of Kigoma. The Belgians have also been active, but they 
have failed in their attempt to build their railway system to 
Tanganyika before the Germans arrived ; they are now hope- 
lessly handicapped, for the Congo route between the Lake and 
the Atlantic is 1,964 miles, and involves many breakages in 
bulk, whereas from Kigoma to Dar es Salaam it is only 
788 miles. At present the new German line will not interfere 
with the Uganda Railway, and by the time that its extensions 
are complete, the increasing trade of this part of Africa promises 
to suffice for both lines. 


To those of us who are admirers of Thomas Bewick’s 
exquisitely humorous little tail-pieces it must have come rather 
as a shock to find Mr. Edward Strange, in a recent lecture on 
““Wood-Engraving’”’ at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
observing that Bewick was “ very much over-rated as an artist ”’ 
though he produced excellent woodcuts. Passing by that 
almost impious criticism, we may find ourselves in close sympathy 
with the general trend of the lecture, which was in the main a 
plea for the revival of that art of wood-cutting, which, as the 
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lecturer said, possessed possibilities as great as ever—indeed, 
with the improvement in tools and in general knowledge they 
were probably greater than in the days of Albert Durer and his 
followers. Effect gained by simple lines and methods was 
the aim of the old wood-engravers, and it is the right aim of 
that mode of reproduction for all time. Landscapes, trees 
and drapery lend themselves most kindly as subjects for this 
art, which requires no very elaborate apparatus, and yields 
results, even from the first, which may give the learner a modest 
gratification. 

Lord Rosebery, in his speech presenting to the town of 
Edinburgh ‘‘ Lady Stair’s house,” appeared in a new role, 
when justifying the superior claims of a tradition, 
well proved to be false, over simple and unengaging truth. 
The tradition attached to this house, celebrated in ‘‘ My Aunt 
Margaret’s Mirror ’’ and in other stories as the scene of mysterious 
and ghostly occurrences, is shown, chiefly by the dull means of 
a London certificate of a marriage ceremony, to be wholiv 
incredible unless we accept the masterly gloss which Lord 
Rosebery has passed over the whole narrative. Under his 
able treatment the fact that the house never was the property 
of the second Lady Stair, the heroine of the story of mystery 
at all, but of the wife of the first Lord Stair, who was concerned- 
to an extent that has been the subject of some discussion- 
in the Glencoe tragedy, makes no difference whatever. That 
is brushed aside by the commentator’s explanation, with the 
lightest and deftest of hands. 


THE PHANTOM HUNTSMEN. 
Blue mists dissolve, ye mists divide 
That I may see the huntsmen ride, 
The huntsmen all in pink who follow 
Brave hounds of air through wood and hollow. 


How gaily does the horn resound 

As flashes by each horse and hound. 
Vanishing huntsmen and hounds that fade 
In and out of the bramble glade. 


No myths are these, though stuff of dreams, 
Yet damp with sweat each smooth hide seems. 
From brakes which never shall be laid bare 
The horn of the huntsmen fills the air. 


Blue mists dissolve, ye mists divide 
That I may see the huntsmen ride. 
Fly fox, nose hounds. Ye huntsmen cry. 
From mists you come, in mist go by. 
MAUDE GOLDRING. 


It is but the other day that we had to take note of the 
death, consequent on an operation, of the youngest and best 
known of the Lyttelton brotherhood, and now, following it 
within a tragically brief space of time, comes the death, under 
similar circumstances, of Mr. Spencer Lyttelton. For som 
while he was secretary to his uncle, Mr. Gladstone, and later to 
Lord Granville, but of recent years he had taken no active part 
in political life, but had devoted himself to travel and to music 
of both of which he was very fond. There was no quarter of tl 
globe in which you might not chance upon him, and certain)\ 
no musical occasion of importance at which he was not near!\ 
sure to be present. He was an indefatigable reader, with an 
excellent memory, and had a wide acquaintance with English 
literature. He was owner of the New Zealand property after 
which the town of Lyttelton is named, and probably it was 
the call to visit this far-off estate that originated his love o! 
travel. He was a very well known figure in society, with a 
host of friends. His loss will be felt very widely and very 
deeply. He had his share of the extraordinary cricketing 
gifts of the family, was captain of the Eton Eleven, and late: 
played more than once for Cambridge against Oxford. 


It does not seem that the newly enacted regulations about 
the Freshmen’s sports at Oxford, which have for their aim an 
their practical effect the exclusion of the Rhodes scholars {rot 
competition in them, are giving universal satisfaction. Perhaj 
that would be too much to expect. At the same time it hard! 
seems a very valid objection to argue that no University athlet 
takes enough interest in the Freshmen’s sports to make a! 
such legislation worth while. That is scarcely an expressi 
of opinion likely to give a keener zest to athletic sports at 
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momen* when there is a general complaint about the lack of 
interest shown in them. It is obviously a little hard on the 
boys that come up from our Public Schools that they should be 
asked to compete, in their first year at Oxford, with young men 
a couple of vears or so older—for those few years at that age 
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make all the difference between boys and young men. If the 
Freshmen’s Sports are so little regarded it would be all the less 
hardship for the Rhodes scholars to be kept out of them, and 
the interest of our own Public School boys in them would certainly 
be increased by the exclusion. 


THE BIRDS OF THE GUANO ISLANDS OF PERU.—I. 





Henry O. Forbes. 


» HIS part of the world which we call Peru,’’ to quote 
an old Spanish writer, “is very remarkable and 
contains in it strange properties . . . it never 


rains, thunders, snows nor hails in all this coast, 
which is a matter worthy of admiration.” Peru 
lies, nevertheless, entirely within the tropics, though it differs 
so greatly from most other tropical regions. Nothing strikes 
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the traveller voyaging southward from Panama, especially during 
the later months of the year, so much as the remarkable meteoro- 
logical change he experiences when he passes Cape Blanco, 
the southern headland of the Gulf of Guayaquil. All the way 
thither he feels stifled and overcome by the heat ; but at that 
point he suddenly sails into a temperate and delicious clime. 
His landscape alters also amazingly. He emerges from one 
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ON ASIA ISLAND. Copyright. 
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Henry O. Forbes 


clothed with the exuberant verdure so associated with 
the tropics, into a rainless and barren desert. Except 
where it has been possible to employ irrigation, no spot of 
greenery will meet his eye along a further stretch of more than 
one thousand miles. This remarkable change, less absolute, how- 
ever, than the Spanish writer just quoted has averred, is due, 
among other causes, to a current which flows, as a broad stream, 
northward, out of the Antarctic drift along the entire coast of 
South America, till abutting against Cape Blanco it is diverted 
westward, to lose itself in the mid-Pacific. As the water 
of the sea washing the shores north of this cape is many degrees 
warmer than the land, the moisture-laden air from the ocean 
consequently drops down in abundant and vivifying showers 
the moment it touches the colder ground. On the other 
hand, the long, narrow strip of shore west of the Andes stretch- 
ing to the south of the cape has a temperature from 7° to 
10° Fahr. higher than that of the refrigerated sea. The 
small amount of moisture, therefore, carried in the air is easily 
held suspended till it has entirely crossed this belt and impinged 
against the Andean heights, which are also themselves a barrier 
to the passage of any clouds from the Atlantic Ocean. Against 
this cold barrier the Pacific moisture is at last wrung out of the 
atmosphere as rain or snow, whence it flows down to the low- 
lands as rivers, few of which, after all, ever succeed in reaching 
the sea, for the desert sands en route drink most of them up. 
The coast, moreover, presents a continental ledge extending 
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seaward from the mainland under one hundred miles in width 
covered with a very moderate depth of sea, and of which the 
low off-lying islands and rocks are only projecting elevations 
Beyond this narrow fringe the ocean descends to profound 
depths of thousands of fathoms. In consequence of these 
and other physical conditions, unnecessary to enter into here 
the coastal waters of Peru are alive with marine life of every 
kind, and especially with hundreds of species of fishes. Some 
of the latter occur in such extraordinary abundance that one 
often may sail for miles through a deep, continuous shoal 
and may trom the ship or boat’s side scoop them up by hand 
buckets or basketfuls from the surface ; indeed, these utensils 
can hardly be thrust into the living mass. This immense amount 
of food material attracts, naturally, correspondingly vast 
flocks of marine birds. These birds, moreover, owing to 
the arid character of the region above remarked upon, find read\ 
prepared for them on the uninhabited coastal islands and rocks 
just that barren and vegetation-free surface which they love to 
roost and nest upon; and it is just because of this aridity 
of the region that it is possible for the great deposits of 
guano due to these birds to accumulate on the islands. This 
fertilising material, so important to the agriculturist, forms 
from its chemical constitution—the result of the nature ot 
the bird’s diet—the most perfectly assimilable plant-food 
known, and one not yet approached in its effects by any arti 
ficial product; and of it Peru possesses in the celebrated 
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Guano Islands situated off its coast, 


the world. 


COUNTRY 


the largest deposits in 


In 1911 fears began to be entertained that the birds were, 


for some reason, deserting their old resorts, 
had seriously 


this tertiliser 
being commissioned by 
investigate the cause of 
this failure and _ to 
submit prop sals io! 
the rearing and pro 
tection of the 
important to the in 
dustry, he had special 
opportunities of closely 
studying the wondertul 


species 


bird life of that region, 
some account of which 
he proposes to olier to 


the readers of COUNTRY 
LIF! 

The islands fre 
quented by the birds 
as breeding places are 
very numerous and 
occur at various dis 
tances apart, chiefly 
ilong five hundred ot 
six hundred miles ol 


coast, and nowhere 
more than twenty miles 
off shore. The most 
important are known 
iS the Lobos, the 
Guahape, the Pesca 
dores, the Ballistes and 
the Chincha Archi 
pelagoes. The first 


named group contains 
the largest islands, but 
the two latter are the 
most important com- 
mercially. The species 
inhabiting these resorts 
belong to many families, 


but cormorants and 
gannets, each of two 
species, together with 


a pelican, are the most 
valuable, from an 
economic point of 
view, aS guano pro- 
ducers. 

The first sanctuaries | 
visited were in the 
Chincha and_ Ballistes 
Archipelagoes, in Feb- 
ruary, 1912. What 
struck me greatly on 
approaching them 
was the extraordinary 
absence of birds where 
[ was expecting to 
behold thousands. A 
greater surprise still 
awaited me on ascend- 
ing to the extensive 
plateau on which the 
birds breed. The whole 
wea was certainly 
dotted with nests, 
which it was evident 
were those of Bougain- 
ville’s cormorant (Pha- 
lacrocorax bougainvillii) 
and of a pelican 
(Pelicanus thagus). So 


thickly were they set 
together that it was 
difficult to place one’s 
toot between two of 
them without treading 


on the margins of both. 
On the occasion of my 
visit this was of no 
where. 
as if with a plague. 


diminished. 


as the amount ot 
Through the writer’s 


the Government of the Republic to 
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moment. 


I was surveying an avian city of the dead 
The great majority of the nests still 


HOME TO NORTH 


Silence reigned every- 


stricken 


contained from two to four nestlings of every age, from naked 
hatchlings to half-fledglings—all of 


them dead, sun-baked 





and 
enquiry, 


LIFE. 


that in 


mummified—lanes on lanes 
previous month of 


them. I 
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discovered, on 
November _ the 


avian population of the islands began suddenly, for some un- 


explained reason, to take wing and migrate, no one yet 
Within four days of the first departures the whok 
s and their helpless broods 


whither. 


colony had fled, leaving their egg 


CHINCHA 


ISLAND. 
Showing the linear order of flight. 


Copvright. 


knows 


to starve from hunger 
or to those more merci- 
ful avian robbers, the 
gulls, the vultures and 


the terns. For the 
best part of a week 
so I was informed by 


one ot the island watch 
men, the appealing 
cries of this vast multi 
tude floated out a long 
way from the shor: 
and were most heart 
rending to hear, and 
as they began t 
vrow fainter and fainte 
with the failing strengt] 
of the dying and th 
decreasing number « 
the living, they becam: 
painfully pitiful to tl 


ears of those on th 
island, till finally th 
last survivor ceas« 
from troubling. = T! 
voracious rovers I hay 
named, which, alway 
at that season hove 
over the __ breedin 


grounds, rallied in vas 
flocks to the wails ot 
distress. Making shor 
work, first of all, of th 
more delectable egg 
they fell upon th 
tenderest of the youn 
ones, on which they 
gorged themselves to 
such satiety as appa 
rently to nauseate even 
their insatiable stomachs 
for the bulk of the 
feast was lett untouched 
to the number of many, 
millions. In the early 
hours of their  deser- 
tion numbers of those 
chicks which were old 
enough to use their limbs 


fared forth from their 
nurseries toward their 
second mother, the sea 


in the vain hope of some 
nourishment from het 
abundant bosom; but 
they either died by the 
way or fell over the clifis 
to perish in the surf by 
tens of thousands 
Others waddled out of 
their homes and congre 
gated together for sym 
pathy and companion 
ship, expectant, perhaps 
of finding among thei! 
neighbours some scraps 
of sustenance to shar 
There they died locked 
together in each othe 
embrace. I count 
seventy-five dead ne 
lings hudd'ed together 
an area of one squ 
metre, many of them w 
their necks upstretc! 
and their tiny mou 
agape, as if they | 4 


perished in the act of their last agonising cry. Such a catastro] 
for which, as I have remarked, no satisfactory explanation has 
been suggested, must surely be extremely rare, if not unparalle 
I can recall no similar episode in ornithological literat 
This was a tragedy, moreover, not confined to a single islan« oT 
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Archipelago. It was enacted on every breeding station through 
out the nearly goo miles of the Pernvian Coast—if not simul 
taneously, at least all within the space of two to three weeks 
of each other. 

Whatever may have been the cause of this unseasonable 
migration, it had ceased to be operative by the beginning of 
March, for then the different species began to return in larger and 
larger numbers as the year advanced, and to locate themselves in 
their old homes as if nothing untoward had happened, only 
none of them showed any disposition to nest, although the 
season was not later than that in which many of these birds 
usually rear a second family. Henry O. Forpes. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SOME WINTER-FLOWERING HEATHS. 
LTHOUGH the Heath 
season of the year, it is during the dull days of winte1 





garden is interesting at every 
that we most appreciate the dainty little flowers of this 
moorland family. Of no other race of hardy shrubby 
plants can it be said that we have representatives in 
flower during every month in the year, hence it is not surprising 
to find that 


\rticles on their cultivation have appeared in these columns from 


hardy Heaths are rapidly gaining in favour 


time to time, and it is not necessary now to go into details of what, 
after all, is a very simple gardening operation. Given thoroughly 
drained and, therefore, moderately warm soil that is free from lime 
and contains a good proportion of humus, most of the hardy Heaths 
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not usually reach the zenith of its beauty until February is well 
advanced, but lor some tim previously — the plants are 


full of 


waiting for the lat 


greenish purple ftlower-buds that have apparently been 


winter sunshine, with its increasing powe 
to Cevelop tully the carmine red colour of its myriads of flowers 


It rarely cxceeds 6in. in height, and the sight of a large colony 
clothing a rugged, sun-kissed bank in February is not easily obliter- 
ated from one’s memory. ‘There is a white-flowered form of it 
named E. carnea alba, but the blossoms are only of a dirty white 
tint, and it is not a plant to be compared with the type or th 
white Heather of autumn. 

The other Heath that calls fon 


Portuguese Heath, F 


hardy mention now is. the 


lusitanica or codonodes.* This makes a tall 


erect bush 3ft. to 4ft. high, and during the latter part of January 
and onwards through February is usually covered with its whitish 
pink-tinged flowers It is very beautiful indeed when growing 
and to some even more so when cut, the long, erect sprays lending 
themselves well to artistic arrangement in vascs or old earthenware 
E. Veitchii, a hybrid raised by crossing the Portugues: 
Heath with E. arborea, flowers in late winter and carly spring 


DRY WALLS IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 
In common with most other features of the outdoor garden, 


pitchers 


the dry wall is more beautiful and interesting during the summer 
months than at this season; yet where proper thought is given to 
winter effect, quite good results can be obtained even during the 
shortest days. There are a number of plants which are beautiful 
at both seasons, one of the best known, perhaps, being Cerastium 
tomentosum. 


In the accompanying illustration, which represents 





DRY 


RETAINING 


will grow and flower well with very little attention, except to sec 
that they do not suffer for lack of moisture during the summer 
months. Early winter is the season most favoured for planting, 
and in grouping them it is essential to strictly avoid formality. 
Good-sized, irregular-shaped clusters of one kind should be aimed 
at, as the effect then is very much better than we get from isolated 
plants or small groups of two or three 

The best of all the winter Heaths, or at least the one that is 
most appreciated, owing to its early flowering, is Erica mediterranea 
hybrida. This rarely exceeds 1ft. in height, and often only reaches 
a modest 6in., making a neat tuft of green branching stems and 
foliage that from early December until well into February are 
smothered with bright rose-pink flowers. 
appears to do well 


It is quite hardy and 
really difficult to 
understand why this Heath is not more extensively grown, as for 


nearly anywhere It is 


some years past large beds of it at Kew have provided valuabk 
object-lessons in winter colour effects for all who wish to learn 
rhe next winter Heath to be mentioned is E 


carnea his does 





WALLS 


WITH STONE STEPS. 


large cluster of this is shown 


dry walls during the carly summer, } 
just to the right of the bold stone steps, its small white blossoms 
being borne in such profusion as to give rise to the popular name 


of “‘ Snow in Summer.”’ At the present time this plant would 


be a mass of silvery grey foliage that would contrast well with 


darker-hued plants that surround it. Pinks of many _ kinds, 


especially the old common Double White, may also be employed 
Then there is the grey-leaved Cotton 


for the same purpose 


Lavender, the foliage of which is beautiful at all seasons. Saxifraga 
apiculata, which often opens its pale yellow flowers in January 

dwarf Lavender bushes, Cotoneaster microphylla, with scarlet 
berries, to be planted in the soil at the base of the wall ; Wallflowers 
of the Early Paris type ; perennial Candytuft, which often flowers 
in January if given a warm cornet Edelweiss, with grey foliage ; 
and the Cobweb Houseleek, which likes a dry position sheltered 
irom heavy rains, are a few others that come to mind as being suitabk 
for adding splashes of colour and some consilerable interest to 


the dry wall at this season, r. wen oe 
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A NEAPOLITAN PEASANT 
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A KING 
AT PLAY. 


BY 
G. CHEVENIX TRENCH. 





N a fine evening in the 
rains I was drinking 
tea on the verandah of 
my bungalow when a 

messenger from my friend, the 

Rajah of Hatni was announced, 

bearing an urgent letter from his royal master. Looking up, 

I saw that Kripa Ram stood before me, shivering violently and 

hugging to his attenuated chest a grimy yellow envelope 

Kripa Ram, the Rajah’s private secretary and man of affairs, 
has a face and physique of an underfed rabbit, and inscribes him- 
self on his card as “ Failed Matric.’’ He always shivers when 
addressing me, not from cold, but by way of subtle flattery. He 
is devoted to his master, who pays him three rupees per mensem 
and his keep, and once tied him up from sunset to midnight as a 
bait for a man-eating panther. This, explains the Rajah, was 
quite a safe jest because Kripa Ram is not really a man. But 
he has a great reputation for learning, and his English epistolary 
style has made him very dear to me. 

“Well,” said I, before opening the letter, 
your master enjoyed of late ? ”’ 

He counted on his taper fingers ‘‘ Two bears, a nilgai, two 
he-annas, that is a he and a she anna——’”’ He hesitated, and 
looked at me with wistful eyes, but I was adamant. ‘“‘ Horse- 
mare,”” he murmured, thoughtfully, ‘‘ he-peacock—she-peacock, 
he-anna—she-anna.”’ 

“‘ Sigritri Sahib,’”’ I said, ‘“‘ your English improves daily. It 
is good to kill hyenas. Proceed, please.”’ 

He beamed and wriggled. ‘‘ And,”’ he concluded, 
second oldest whale from the pool below the palace.”’ 

This was a staggerer, and I appealed for more light. He 
shivered, but shook his head, and the pork-pie cap rolled on the 
floor. His master, it appears, was keeping that yarn for me, 
and the penalties of forestalling him were too dreadful for his 
secretary to contemplate. I am a fisherman myself and under- 
stood. The letter was a model of concise drafting. ‘I have 
catched,”’ it ran in Kripa Ram’s copper-plate ‘“‘ the whale of my 
great-uncle, Zalim Singh, on your Honour’s wheel and entrail.”’ 
(In his last raid on my gunroom the Rajah had borrowed a reel 
and ten feet of twisted gut cast; this last a treasure beyond 
price.) ‘‘ Kripa Ram took out the hook. He bit Kripa Ram’s 
fingers, which was a great fun to see. For information, however, 
I do not fish, but to-morrow I play the pig hunt with low-castc 


“what sport has 


“ the 


poors. Bring spears, and sit on a horse, but there will be running 
on foot. Your loving friend.’’ Followed a Hindu signature, 


like a row of poplars on a windy day, the sign-manual of Amar 
Singh, Rajah of Hatni, fourteenth of his line. 

Amar Singh lives in a tumble-down palace built of warm 
red bricks at the junction of the tributary called Shedahara or 
Hundred Pools with the river. He means to repair the palace 
some day, but Kripa Ram always says there is no money. Indeed, 
the Rajah is a man of slender means, so slender that for his own sake 
[I have cut out and lost the ‘“‘ Sports ’’ section of a certain illustrated 
catalogue which, he knows, lies on the top shelf of my office book- 
case. For one new fishing-rod leads to another, and the silve1 
braid on his ancestral durbar coat positively must be renewed 
before I order another hundred cartridges in his behalf. Poor, 
illiterate and simple as a child, he is, nevertheless, a great-souled 
gentleman, and whatever in the way of sport is good enough for 
the Rajah is invariably quite good enough for me. Furthermore, 
the morrow was a Hindu holiday, the courts would be shut, and the 
pig-hunt on foot with. low-caste poors promised distinctly well. 
[ filed the points of three heavy hog-spears to needle sharpness, 
and sent them on overnight with some lunch to the place appointed. 

The season was the end of the rains. A green world of dew 
and sunshine awaited me in the morning, a world where it was 
very good to be alive and on a horse and riding along a jungle 
road to something with a spice of danger in it. For more than 
half the way I rode alone, then through the dripping tree trunks 
and the noise of pattering dew came a glint of steel spear-heads 
and the rattle of horse-trappings as Amar Singh with a bunch of 
his jolly Thakurs behind him debouched at a canter into the main 
road. _ 

First he spoke of that great fish, the smaller of two that lived 
in the deep pool under the windows of the women’s quarters 








“Lamra,’’ he called them, and if 
you took a fat sheep and whittled 
it to a point at head and tail and 
covered it with fine yellow scales, it 
would resemble a lamra. From 
generation to generation, he declared, 
his family angled for these same two fish which bore names, and when 
caught were carefully put back again. The larger had not been 
seen for eleven years, yet could not be dead, he averred, else would 
the zenana have smelt him. Zalim Singh, his defunct great-uncle, 
had been the last to land the smaller, baiting in the gloaming 
with a goat’s paunch on the end of a thin cane trace, which is tougher 
than any woven line. But he, Amar Singh, had spied the monste1 
rolling at high noon, and fastened a silvery butter-fish on a new 
treble hook from the big Bombay shop, and tied the hook to that 
marvel of marvels, the twisted gut trace, and the trace to one of 
my lines and gently trailed the butter-fish across the surface of 
the pool. At the second cast the great jaws clashed—he clapped 


his hands to imitate their snap—and the lamra was hooked. The 
wheel screamed: ‘“ Sahib, that is a good noise to hear.’’ The 


lamra fought like a demon so that the ‘‘ People of the House "’ 
watching the contest through the zenana lattices, cried for help, 
but there was no man handy, only Kripa Ram. He, when the beast 
was exhausted after twc hours’ playing, lowered himself neck-deep 
into the pool and hugged the quarry to his chest with both arms 
The Rajah had then dragged both out bodily, grasping his naked 
secretary by the top-knot. (All things considered, I thought, 
Kripa Ram earned his pay if not his pickings). Never again would 
he go fishing without a wheel and an English line and an invisible 
trace made from the entrail of a creeping thing. 

But now we heard a confused murmuring of dogs and men, 
and round a bend in the road we sighted the ‘ low-caste poors,”’ 
some forty of them, squatting on their heels among as ill-looking 
a lot of mongrels as ever conspired to the undoing of that noble 
animal, Sus indicus. In the whole pack I could not find a single 
pair to match or a single dog without a scar. Many had lost an 
eye, and one, held on a very long leash by a very small boy, had 
been bereft of both. Her nose was, obviously, too good to waste 
I recognised their masters as a highly obnoxious criminal tribe 
of vagrant habits called Kuchbandias, that is, Brushmakers, 
whom my police had been shadowing for weeks past. They wer« 
stripped to their waist-cloths, bare-foot and bare-headed, with 
long black hair rolled up in a “ bun” behind. There was a long 
tale of unproven robberies to the score of this gang, but meantime, 
on the principle of setting one pest to exterminate another, the 
harassed villagers had subscribed to reward them in cash for every 
wild pig they killed. Fourpence for a “ squeaker,”’ twice as much 
for a sow, twice that, again, for a full-grown boar was the tariff 
and, from putting two facts together—first, that the gang had no 
other weapons than iron-shod clubs, second, that a litter usually 
numbers from seven upwards—the conclusion inevitably emerged 
that the safest and most lucrative course for the hunters would be 
to leave the old boar severely alone. But, fortunately for ow 
sport that day, men are not economic animals, still less are dogs. 
Perhaps the strangest figure in that outlandish meet was Kripa 
Ram, one of whose many duties is the mustering of the beaters. 
Custom cannot stale his infinite dislike of these excursions ; how- 
ever, there he was, round hat on head, his spindly brown shanks 
planted, for the occasion, in a pair of enormous boots of 
Bundelkhand. 

We dismounted, took spears in hand, and lined up for the 
start. As far as the certainty of finding pig was concerned, it 
was quite immaterial where the beat began. A shallew ravine 
of open scrub jungle faced us, and up it we slowly went, a pair of 
whimpering dogs straining on every leash while half-a-dozen feeble 
specimens of their kind raced back and forth through the bushes 
ahead of the line. The unencumbered Brushmakers slouched 
along in silence, scanning the record in the only book known to 
them, the book of the ground, which is never the same from one 
day to another. The sun was very warm. Two lazy buzzards 
wheeled and whistled overhead, and the tiny crimson finches, 
which bird-fanciers on Ratcliffe Highway call Avadavats,”’ 
rose and fell in faltering flights before our advance. The Rajah 
and I, in the centre of the line, were following up a babbling rivulet 
bordered with greenest turf and pleasant, shady places. 
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In the twinkling of an eye we passed from lethargy to a tingling as carefully as you watch your point.’” Winged words, I thought 
sense of danger. The line had halted and the little smell-dogs while a Kuchbandi: ~ «tracted the thorns from my person, whic! 
were tip-toeing and yapping round an unknown something that might be turned into a pretty allegory. 
stirred and muttered in the dark interior of a hollow clump of thorn We lined out in quest of another pig, but the high, heroic not 
directly to my front. The blind bitch barked once and vanished on which we had begun the day swiftly declined into a bathos o 
with her leader. Amar Singh ran in to my right elbow and dropped inglorious things. We had not gone far before the dogs “‘ chopped 
on one knee and I heard him grinding the butt of his spear into an old sow sleeping among her litter of ten striped piglings scarcel 
the turf to get a purchase I followed his example. Another bigger than kittens. The drowsy comfort of her nest was her ban 
Thakur had closed up on my left his boot-shield was embroidered She had cut and carried, apparently from some distance, a hug 
in scarlet, and he had one of my spears, but I could not see his face mass of reeds. These she had arranged in a heap, and burrowin 
There was a yell of ‘a boar—slip the dogs "’ from a Kuchbandia, under them, thus fashioned for herself a domed, rain-tight house ; 
but with a mighty crash the boar, declining the bay, broke and ran least equal in cleanliness and finish to the average Kuchbandia 
for his life \ torrent of dogs and men surged over and past us abode. When two more litters had been smelt out and decimate: 
and we, too, ran as I, for one, had never run before under a tropical and a nerve-shaking chase through mazy ravines after a phantor 
sun boar had reduced me toa pulp of mud and perspiration, “ a strongly 
When we paused to take breath only the whistle of the buzzards defined depression over the Central Provinces,”’ to borrow a ter: 
broke the silence. ‘‘ Sahib,” panted the red-booted Thakur, from the weather forecast, pointed to the instant necessity of a lon 
never face a boar alone and never standing up.”’ drink and something to eat. The Brushmakers and their dog 
The water in my stomach is shaken,”’ grunted the Rajah. were exhausted. Raja Amar Singh babbled huskily of a sherb« 
But, Oh cheering noise ! faint and far away the din of battle broke he had once tasted, brewed from tamarind juice and sweet lime 
out on our left and, having by now gained our second wind, we Che great bulk of Jorawal Singh shook with most distressful pan 
ran like giants refreshed in the direction of the sound. The going ings. In nosort of order we trudged lunchwards, the dogs catchir 
was rough and the scrub both thick and thorny but the tumult a pair of monitors en route, loathly lizards as long as small crocodik 
of the bay swelled until suddenly as it seemed we were on them. which grisly delicacies were crimped whiting-wise and hung rou 
The boar was on his haunches his back against an ant-heap. Two the necks of two small boys for easy conveyance. And as the tiff 
heavy dogs had made good their grip of his ears and a third which basket came in sight, ‘‘ Presence,”’ pleaded the leader of that vagra: 
had been white when the beat began swung like a red tassel from tribe which the police registers classify as ‘‘ Khana-badosh,”’ vi; 
his throat staunch in death. His shoulders were a heaving mound ‘“ House-on-backs,”’ “‘ we and our dogs have shown you good spx 
of dogs and through the stifled breathing of the seizers the angry thisday. Grant usa little favourin return. Give us leave to car 
barks of the skirmishers and the yells of the wounded his deep iron spears in our huntings, two spears to every gang.’’ Gladden 
rumbling roar persisted like the bass of some infernal orchestra with the grant of their petition and with a gift of silver, they a1 
I had no time to speculate on the next stage of the proceedings their dogs departed to comfort themselves with the roasted fl 
In silence the Rajah and his kinsman fell in by my side and the of the monitors and the two full-grown swine. Kripa Ram boug 
sullen Brushmakers made way for our frontal attack. up the sucklings, twenty in all, for the Palace kitchens, and in n 
‘“ When he charges kneel,’’ whispered a voice in my ear. We presence paid for them in full. The East and West, which spx 
advanced to within a dozen paces of the struggling brute and still and war alone can bring together in perfect comradeship, spra 
he paid no heed to our presence asunder again over the elemental act of taking food, to us a trivi ; 
Ao, Ao,” challenged Amar Singh throatily, ‘‘ Come, Come.” common thing, but to the Hindus a sacrament. The Raja unc ( 
Che brave boar heard, saw and, scattering the dogs with a prodigious his tree, myself under mine, we ate and drank with our backs turn 
effort, hurled himself on our spear-points. I am a light-weight, to each other. But under a third tree we foregathered once moi 
and instantly performed a back-somersault into and half-way to sit on beds, smoking and conversing through the drowsy hou ' 
through a thorn bush. When I crawled out the Rajah was being of the afternoon. When the painted partridges began to call acro ' 
helped to his feet, and Jorawal Singh, the third spearman, who the ravines, cock answering cock, we mounted and went our way 
alone had stood his ground, was rubbing a bruised kneecap and curs- And that night, thought I, in the stifling cubicle on the groun F 
ing root and branch the entire race of swine. The boar lay dead with floor that he calls his office, Kripa Ram is writing up the King ; 
two spears through his body from end toend. A third spear was ledgers. He has a rabbit-faced son to marry, an expensive unc f 
picked up several yards away. Then, to his two maxims already taking. Yet Kripa Ram does not intend to borrow, and in cons 
imparted, Jorawal Singh added a third, namely, ‘‘ Mind your butt quence the palace roof will long continue to let in the sun and the rai 
OXFORD EN EDITION DE LUXE. 
By T. HERBERT WARREN. ’ 
“The Old Colleges of Oxford: Their Architectural History underrated art, photography. He has studied the history and 
ilustrated and Described,” by Aymer Vallance, M.A., the “histories” of the University and of the twenty old colleges : 
Oriel College. (B. T. Batsford.) This is a body of information which is now very large and 
Fair lady of learning, playfellow of spring, thanks to the diligence both of Oxford’s own sons and o! 
Who to thy towery hospice in the valk others, still constantly increasing. Mr. Aymer Vallance has 
Invitest all, with queenly claim to bring ransacked and laid it all under contribution. His “ Biblio 
Scholars from every land within thy pale ; : » op ‘ : : , 
graphical Appendix” is, as he does not say, a monument to his 
Denies ther, the muather of esteticd meets. own industry, and also, as he does venture to claim, will be 
Who o’er the saints’ inviolate arrav valuable, it might be said invaluable, to every student of ; 
Hath starr’d her robe of fair beatitudes Oxford hereafter. He not only knows the ordinary sources, 
With jewels worn by Hellas, on the day the maps and drawings of Bereblock, of Agas and of Loggan, ¥ 
She grew from girlhood into wisdom gay the chronicles of Anthony Wood, the ‘‘ memorials’ of Skelton 5 
: and Ingram, or the magnificent series of the Oxford Almanacks, { 
Farewell! for whether we be young or old, but he is familiar with the Morrell, the Wyatt and the Manning ; 
Thou dost remain, but we shall pass away Collecti He h; > xd the er: hs leadwork b q 
Sine shall aashnn Ghandi Gr heene ented, ollections. e has perused the monographs on leadwor \ 
I 
deal alia ther eanetenes Gruen denne: Mr. Lethaby, on ironwork by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, on glass 
Children unborn shall be thy pride and stay, by Mr. J. C. Bell. He has been aided by the work and advic 
May Earth protect thee, and thy sons be tru of antiquaries like Mr. Falconer Madan and Mr. R. L. Poole, by 
And God with heavenly food thy life renew, scholarly and antiquarian heads of House, notably by tl ; 
Thy pleasure and thy grace from day to day.” foremost of them, Mr. Thomas Case, the President of Corpus ; 
Rosert Bripces as well as the Provost of his own College, and by the pamphilets : 
(Invitation to the Oxford Pageant, July, 1907. and the memoranda of architects like Sir T. Graham Jackso: 
HIS is truly a very splendid book. Anyone—a child, Mr. W. D. Carée and Mr. E. P. Warren. He has made u 
the man in the street—can, and at a glance, see so alike of the old artists, the greater and the lesser Turner—to 
much as that But it is a great deal more. Mr. this purpose hardly lesser—and Mr. J. C. Buckler, and 
Aymer Vallance, a son of Oxford and Oriel himself. vounger and more recent draughtsmen like the late Mr. Herbe1 
has laid all her loyal sons under a very deep obliga- Hurst, Mr. E. H. New (that ‘“ Loggan”’ of our own day) a! 
tion, alike by his own loyalty to her and by his learning and Mr. F. E. Howard, as well as the photographs of Mr. A. | 
intimate knowledge of her story. For he has. indeed. Walsham, Mr. W. H. Wheeler and Mr. H. W. Taunt. T! 
‘searched’’ the pages of her volume, her tables of stone, result is that the volume is at once a most rich and valuab 
not only with “ great love,” but with “long” and diligent “ Thesaurus,” and though not suited to the “ pocket” 
“study.” He knows her “ up and down” and “ in and out,” either sense of the ordinary visitor, is, in a true sense, the b 
what she is, and what she was, and what she was meant to be. guide-book to Oxford that can be found. For Mr. Valla: 
He has described and delineated her with pen and pencil, by has gone round his loved Oxford many and many a tl 
his own hand and by the hand of others. He has despised “ telling her towers ’’ over and over again and “ marking 
no means of making her story known, and her picture presented, her bulwarks,”’ and ever with the attentive and seeing « 


neither drawing nor engraving, nor that often too much He has used, too, and effectively, the comparative met 
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GENERAL VIEW, FROM A DRAWING BY JORIS HOEFNAGEL BEFORE 1575. FOR THE ENGRAVING IN BRAUN AND 
HOHENBERG’S CIVITATIS ORBIS TERRARUM. 
Reproduced from Mr. Aymer Vallance’s “Old Colleges of Oxford” by special permission of His Majesty the King. 


His pages are full of original and keen observations, and, it 
must be added, of penetrating and, at times, pungent criticism, 
for he is, like good lovers, a good hater. He has his predilec- 
tions and, indeed, his prejudices. He has “no use” for the 
“classic ’’ style. He has not words strong enough for the re- 
builders of Queen’s or of Balliol. He cannot away with Butter- 
field. Heonly wisheshe could. He is not, it is true, always quite 
consistent or fair. He censures, and not without some justice, 
the authorities of Magdalen for allowing the Fourider’s Tower to 
be draped with creepers. Yet he himself afterwards, in his most 
eloquent and poetic passage, descants on its beauty as thus en- 
shrouded in a manner that recalls Andrew Lang’s famous lines on 
Autumn with its crimson pall 
About the towers of Magdalen rolled 

He praises Mr. Champneys’ new buildings at Mansfield College, 
but forgets to say that they are already, in a few years, more 
smothered and muffled in creepers than Magdalen ever was. 
He criticises Magdalen again for pulling down Magdalen Hall, 
though he himself has told his readers that a large part of the 
same hall was destroyed by an accidental fire. He blames 
Messrs. Bodley and Garner for removing Pugin’s Gateway- 

It was, no doubt, effective and beautiful in its way, but it was 
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FROM AN ENGRAVING BY NATHANIEL WHITTOCK, ABOUT 1845. 
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a beautiful “ fake ’’ with sham jointing, and so poorly con- 
structed that when Mr. Bodley advised the College to re-erect { 
it elsewhere, it was found that this could not be done—-but he 
says no word about Pugin’s removing the “ Inigo Jones”’ portal 
which occupied the same place before. He censures the un 
fortunate Magdalen Hall in its turn for occupying and giving 
its name for a period to the premises of Hertford College. But 
he himself describes how these last were standing derelict, 
and how, indeed, a great part of them had fallen with “ noise 
and dust ’’ into the street. 

With more justice he sharply calls Ruskin to account, 
who, as his friends said, “‘ was deeply sensible of the ineffable 
charm of Oxford,” but who, as Mr. Bodley used often to remark 
in his writings about Oxford, never once mentions Magdalen 
Tower, and who gave Oxford the ‘“ Venetian Gothic” of the 
** Meadow Buildings’ at Christ Church and the New Museum in 
the park. Above all, Mr. Vallance does not sufficiently remember 
that Oxford is not a Campo Santo or mausoleum. She is a living 
and working institution, and if once her motto seemed to be 


To rest unburnished, not to shine in use, 


it is certainly not so to-day. 
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American visitors may, in the well-known story, express 
wonder “ that the ruins are inhabited’ ; but, in point of fact, 
through these old and immemorial buildings there is always 
pouring a never-ceasing tide of the youngest and most modern 
life, and constant reparation is the necessary condition of her 
existence. Yet, when all is said, the old Oxford man will feel 
all the more gratitude to Mr. Vallance for his loving care of 
every detail. He will turn over the plates and letterpress of 
this volume with keen delight. He will renew his old memories, 
and when he revisits his Oxford it will be with new eyes and new- 
old pleasure. 

“ The Old Colleges of Oxford.” It is a fine theme. It is 
possible to over-estimate their absolute and individual merit. 
Few of them are grand, much less grandiose. Christ Church, 
or, rather, ‘‘ Cardinal College,’’ would have been both if the 
grandiose genius of Wolsey had had its way uninterrupted. 
The hall and the kitchen are grand even now. But for the rest 
none of the Colleges of Oxford, not the richer and more beautiful, 
not New College or Magdalen or St. John’s, is very large, 
especially if only their old buildings are to be considered. In 
point of size of buildings Cambridge with Trinity and King’s 
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“When I was an undergraduate at Oxford,’ Matthew 
Arnold used to say, “I and my friends lived as if we were in 
a large country house.” And no bad way either, for, indeed, 
this is, in a sense, what Oxford is. She has always been a 
‘ garden city ;” she was so still more conspicuously within what 
is still living, if somewhat long memory, some sixty or seventy 
years ago, when the “old colleges ’ and their old buildings and 
precincts made up the city, when there were no modern shops, 
warehouses and hotels, and no swamping fringe of suburbs, 
the days when Matthew Arnold and William Morris had first 
sight of her and loved her at first sight. What she was like 
then may be gathered from their description and those of their 
contemporaries, and from the paintings and engravings of the 
time. It is very well shown in the “ Engraving by Nathaniel 
Whittock about 1845,” excellently reproduced in this volume. 
Tranquil, uninvaded, almost solitary in her seclusion, 


A still unravished bride of quietness, 


this was how she showed. 
Mr. Vallance has done well to open his book with a re- 
production of the drawing by Joris Hoefnagel, made for a series 
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has the advantage. The great abbeys—-Glastonbury, West- 
minster, Fountains—must have been in their day much larger, 
and, in regard to their glass and their ornaments of every kind, 
more splendid, more sumptuous and more imposing. The 
great cathedrals, the old castles, the greater of the old country 
houses are so still. But the “ old Colleges of Oxford ”’ are none 
the less a wonderful group. Twenty in number, and covering 
in their history some six hundred years, nay, strictly speaking, 
if the earlier foundations which they incorporate be remembered, 
an even longer period, clustered together with their grounds 
and gardens, they make Oxford a unique city, worthy of her 
vocation and of the love of her sons. Ranged round the 
University Church and the other University buildings, the fair 
and graceful St. Mary’s, the noble and stately Bodleian Library, 
either of them apt and adequate to its object, they have, taken 
all together, a threefold dedication, expressed in the old formula, 
* religion, learning and education,” which gives them a special and 
high meaning and purpose. And the situation, if not in all ways 
the healthiest in the world, certainly conduces to the beauty of 
the place, as do the rivers and streams, the green water-meadows, 
the trees which grow so luxuriantly beside the still waters. 


THE INNER 


QUADRANGLE FROM THE WEST. 
of drawings of “‘ famous cities of the world’ about the middk 
of the sixteenth century, and preserved in the King’s collection 
at Windsor. It is a charming composition, and gives most 
happily what was, no doubt, the general air, aspect and 
feeling of the place. For it corresponds exactly, even in details 
to that other well-known description in verse, which belong 
to just the same period, the picture by Shakespeare’s riva 
and early model, Robert Greene : 

Trust me, Plantagenet, these Oxford Schools 

Are richly seated near the river-side, 

The mountains full of fat and fallow deer, 

The battling pastures lade with kine and flocks, 

The town gorgeous with high-built colleges, 

And scholars seemly in their grave attire. 
The ‘‘ towery hospice in the vale,”’ as the present Laureate 
happily styled her in his “ Invitation to the Oxford Pageant 
a “‘towery city and branchy between towers,” as his frie: 
and fellow-poet, Gerard Hopkins, had called her before, full 
a venerable, yet ever young beauty, of art and Nature co! 
bined, it is thus she has struck all comers, whether it be Gre« 
or Wither, Lacordaire or Taine, Sir Walter Scott or Di 
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Stanley, FitzGerald or Thackeray, Mr. Thomas Hardy or Mr. 
Henry James, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch or Mr. Alfred Noyes. 
“ The great thing of beauty in every walk is Oxford itself, rising 
with all its towers out of its solemn groves of trees.”” So 
wrote Stanley as an undergraduate in 1834. Historians and 
citizens of Oxtord, and above all those who, like the late John 
Richard Green, were both, remind us somewhat sharply that the 
city of Oxford is older than the University, and was of import- 
ance before the latter, as Mr. Aymer Vallance puts it, “ estab- 
lished itself like a cuckoo in the nest.” This is true, and many 
of the old buildings of the city, the castle on its mound, the old 
churches, many old houses and hostels, above all the remains ot 
the city walls, had, and have, so far as they endure, their historic 
interest and beauty. But it is, after all, the University build- 
ings, St. Mary’s and the Bodleian and the “ old Colleges,” the 
twenty old Colleges, that give Oxford its character. Mr. Aymer 
Vallance has studied them each and all. Each has its note, 
and has had its individual life, as regards its architecture no less 
than as regards the human history of the students who have 
belonged to it. New College and Merton, with their chapels 
and towers, and their gardens fenced by the old city rampart ; 
Magdalen, rising lily-like from her cloistered pale and plot, 
beside her own little river ; Worcester, with her row of Benedic- 
tine hostels, each blazoned with its special emblem, the 
‘absolute’ unspoiled symmetry and balanced harmony of 
Wadham, like the harmony of poetic prose ; the lime walk and 
level lawns and carvings of Trinity ; the imposing magnificence 
of Christ Church, its hall staircase and the hall itself, perhaps 
the finest refectory in Christendom ; the old oriel window and 
library of Balliol; St. John’s, with its garden and its garden 
front ; Corpus, with its dial ; Oriel, with its hall steps and battle- 
ments ; the modest, domestic seclusion of St. Edmund Hall— 
the list might easily be made exhaustive. There is no old 
College but has its interest and its special features. Mr. Vallance 
goes round them all. He has discovered, and gives us in their 
fitting place and proportion, details, not noticed before, of 
windows, louvres, heraldic glass, consoles, corbels, statues, 
misericords, gates and gateway ceilings, ironwork, leaden rain- 
water heads. And he does not deal only with the “ show ”’ 
Colleges or the show portions of these. 

Oxford doubtless is in a sense inexhaustible. A complete 
exploration and comparison, more particularly of other 
collegiate buildings at home and abroad, such as that begun by 
Mr. E. P. Warren, would probably reveal yet more of the history 
and meaning of the Oxford buildings. But Mr. Vallance has 


done much, very much, that has never been done before. He 
concludes his task with a fine passage summing up the whole 
matter. 


“In spite, then, of all the devastating changes it has 
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undergone, Oxford still remains beautiful beyond compare. 
And whether in winter time, when its immemorial walls rise 
sombre by contrast to the whiteness of the fallen snow, or in the 
spring and early summer, when they stand embowered in lilac 
and laburnums, chestnut and may blossom, while in the surround- 
ing meadows by the river, myriads of wine-dark fritillaries 
tremble snake-like among the grasses, or in autumn when pinnacle 
and buttress, turret and battlement are incarnadined with banners 
of scarlet creeper—no matter in what mood, in what season, in 
sunshine or mist, the University city preserves its unique, 
unfailing fascination. If the impression is one not easily 
effaced from the mind of a casual visitor, those whose privilege 
it is to know and love Oxford as their Alma Maier are holden 
by her sweet enchantment always, even though they be scattered 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, and may nevermore look 
upon her beloved face. To one and all of her sons the influence 
of Oxford is an inalienable and most cherished possession ; 
the memory of her tranquil, enclosed gardens comforts them amid 
the fret and turmoil of the world : the haunting, mystical plain 
song melody of her many bells—like Jeanne d’Arc’s heavenly 
voices—inspires them, while the vision of her august, transcen 
dent personality uplifts their hearts, the throne whereon she reigns 
in exaltation, queen of their lifelong loyalty and worship.” 

This is noble eloquence. Many tributes have been 
paid in prose and verse to the “ glamour of Oxford,” to her 
beauty and variety, her associations, her charm and spell. 
But perhaps no tribute of its kind has been offered her better 
than this volume as a whole, of which this passage, though 
placed at the end, not of the book but of the Introduction, is 
the fitting conclusion and last word. 


A WELSH PONY FAIR. 


HE once far-famed pony tair of Llanbedr still takes 
place annually in October, but it has now lost much 
of its former importance. Formerly ponies used to 
do all the work of drawing trucks, etc., in the coal 
mines, but of late years their place has been taken by 

machinery, and as a result there is a falling off in the attend- 
ance at this sale. The ponies bred up among the lonely Welsh 
hills are brought down, wild, unkempt and unbroken, and sold 
to dealers. The latter send them to the “ black country,” 
where they spend the rest of their existence in the darkness of 
the coal pits—a rather abrupt change from freedom to slavery. 





These Welsh ponies are small (about twelve hands), shaggy- 
haired and generally brown, black or dun, greys and chestnuts 
being 


rare. Their chief characteristics seem to be rather 
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THE MODE 
hollow backs (due to in-and-in breeding) and sloping quarters, 
somewhat upright shoulders, poor withers and clean legs with 
small and upright hoofs, like a donkey’s. 

Llanbedr, the tiny village where the fair is held, is situated 
on the steep slope of one of the Llithrig mountains above the 
valley of the Conway, its general position being about half way 
between Conway and Llanrwst. It consists of a steepish lane 
(one can hardly call it street) of scattered houses, about a mile 
long. At normal times almost deserted, it presents a very 
different appearance on fair days, the narrow lane being then 
packed with people, cattle, sheep and the half wild 
ponies, these last breaking from time to time 
and careering 
through the 
crowd. T het e 
are also present 
other members 
of the equine 
mere bags 
ot bones, 
broken - kneed 
and covered 
with 
which are 
bestridden by 
disreputable 
riders whose 
looks betray 
their Romany 
blood. Some 
idea of the 
appearance oO! 
these wretched 
animals may be 
gleaned from 
the fact that I 
saw one sold 
for 8s. 6d. 
There are, of 
course, a_ few, 


loc se 


race 


sores 
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very few, ror rd 

horses present, 

belonging to “WHILE ONE SEIZES THE ANIMAL 
local farmers, OTHER HOLDS ON 





OUT A SELECTED PONY. 

and sent on the off-chance of their being sold. To return, 
however, to the ponies. It is interesting to see the owners 
catch the pony indicated by a prospective customer. Two 
of them will wade into the herd, and while one seizes the 
animal required by muzzle and forelock, the other holds on 
to its tail. They then drag it out for inspection. In the event 
of the pony being too strong for its would-be captors, several 
of the crowd will volunteer, and throwing themselves on the 
frightened animal, will drag it by sheer weight of numbers, 
struggling and kicking, from among its companions. 

As tar as my somewhat scanty knowledge of Welsh 
could make out from the babel of many-vowelled words 
, £3 IOs. to 49 
seemed to 
be the average 
price, the figure 
varying, I sup 
pose, with the 
age of the pony 
Eight pounds is 
about the 
average price ol 
unbroken fou! 
year old geld 
ings. Mares an 
fillies go much 
cheaper, for 


what reason 
I do not know 
but I believe 


the female se) 
is not in deman« 
for the mines 
A good foa 
(gelding) 1 
worth {4 to / 
There is a gor 
demand f' 
Welsh ponies ! 
harness WO! 
but only dea 
buy, as, 
course, they 
unbroke 


BY MUZZLE 
TO ITs 
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TAIL.” 
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Consequently prices are small. A few are bought to be 
eventually made into children’s riding ponies, but they 
do not show sufficient “quality ”’ for saddle in most cases, 
and ponies from Exmoor, Connemara and the New Forest are 
now more usually in demand for riding purposes. A friend of 
mine (a judge of nineteen years’ experience at the Dublin Show) 
bought a real good foal for £3 1os., but to show how little the 
Welsh farmer knows about ponies, it may be mentioned that 
he same money was being asked for every foal in the fair. 
Evidently the owner had no idea his pony was any better than 
he others. 

While the fair is going on in the lane, a pony auction and 
heep fair are held in a field close by, and at the bottom of the 
ame field is a small collection of sweet stalls, shooting galleries, 
swing-boats, etc.—the usual so-called “ fun ot the fair.”” The 
yusiness of the fair is usually over early in the afternoon, and 
ifter many a glass of “‘ cwrw-da”’ the noisy crowd pursues 
ts by this time somewhat erratic way down the peaceful 
‘alley to the nearest railway station at Taly Cafn, Conway or 
Janrwst. .. &. 





A ROUGH SHOOT... 
ON THE WEST COAST. 


T was a pet day last December. For a change, the wind was 
from the North ; the sun was out and there had been a fall 
of snow and a keen frost in the night. We hurried through 
breakfast and started towards the shore for the first beat. 
The Laird, X. and I were the guns, and Duncan, the keeper, 

Sandy and two dogs, a spaniel and an Airedale terrier, completed 
the array. The crisp feeling in the air seemed to lift the weight 





NOT SO EASY TO 


t years off one, and who could worry about “ 
r “ Courses at Hythe ”’ 
ne’s face ? 


Cases for Opinion ’ 
with such a view and the sea-spray in 
Away, over an expanse of blue sea, we could see the Mull 
{ Kintyre, fresh sprinkled with snow, while beyond, the peaks of 
\rran, robed in white, stood out, like stage scenery, against the 
lue ofthe sky. The first beat was along a wooded cliff, below which 
he sea was breaking with a low and musical murmur. I took up 
iy position with the beaters, the Laird stood forward at the foot 
{ the cliff, and X. on a ledge about half way up. Mine was the 
rst shot, but not the first blood. We had hardly started, and 
was just thinking what a glorious day it was, when “‘ Mark!” 
oaréd Duncan, and I wheeled round and fired both barrels, without 


sult, at a woodcock, swerving back. I said nothing, but thought 
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the more, and we pushed on through the dead bracken and thick, 
wild birch. On our way we put forward a number of pheasants 
and one woodcock, and reached the edge of the wood to see X 
beaten by a woodcock, swerving like a Rugby three-quarter, only 
to see the bird dropped by a fine shot from below. The Laird 
picked up three pheasants and one woodcock; X. one of each. 
Judging by the little pile of cartridges, the latter had had some sport ; 
but who was I to judge ? But after the next piece, a long, narrow 
wood, had been taken, depression had vanished, the view had again 
become glorious, for nine woodcock had been placed in the bag, 
We then had a walk until 
we reached a piece of boggy ground, where there was sure to be 


and this time my share had been done. 


some snipe. 

We formed line with the Laird in the centre and X. on the 
right. Soon two snipe rose, with their peculiar cry, from a 
tuft of rushes near the sea on my left rhe first fell to my right, 
while the second turned back with the wind over my head, without 
An attempt to 


being even frightened by my shot. ‘“wipe mv eve”’ 


by the centre gun also failed. A swarm of green plover, frightened 
by the shot, crossed temptingly over the guns, while a band of 
Scotch duck circled out to sea, followed by mild suggestions that 
they might have changed places with the plover. On we went, 
and before we reached our luncheon-place by the burn the Laird 
had accounted for two more snipe, X. had bagged an old cock 
grouse, and my contribution was one snipe and one woodcock 
Sheltered from the wind with a glorious view of blue sea and 
distant snow-covered hills and a foaming burn gurgling at your 
feet, who would exchange long heather for the finest arm-chai 

None of us anyway would have exchanged our humble sandwich, 
flask and pipe for the sit-down lunch of the covert shoot, Ou 
only grief was to hear old Duncan’s reiterated ‘‘ We should hae 


had sax more, anyway.” 


After lunch, similar sport, but varied 


GET HIM HOME. 


by an occasional old blackcock and a constant variety of shot 
and scene. 

Sometimes we would stop for a minute to spy some young 
deer who bounded out from the bushes and trotted off to join the 
bands on the hills at the back, or to inspect, and theorise on, one 
of the old standing stones. The last drive of the day was a fitting 
conclusion, I got a couple of woodcock and heard X.’s gun several 
times on the far side of the wood; but the Laird’s was the best 
stand, and “it was himself that was proud,’’ as Duncan put it, 
when he collected three woodcock, two blackgame and a pheasant 
and showed us the eight used cartridges. When we _ got 
home we spread out the bag. Twenty-six woodcock, eight 


pheasants, four blackgame, four snipe and a grouse. It was a day 


to remember. 
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HE Gloriette, or Old Castle, occupies the whole area 
of the smallest island, which stands out in the middle 
of the lake The walls all round rise directly from 
the water, and are mirrored in it from every point 
of view The only mode of access is by means of a 

two-arched bridge of two storeys connecting the two islands 
and either storey of the buildings on each rhis bridge, entitled 
* Pons Gloriettz ”’ in the old accounts, was considerably altered 
when the new house was built about 1820. Each storey ori 
ginally was protected by two drawbridges, probably not as now 
enclosed under a roof Che walls were only of lath and plaster 
ind the Jacobean roof, shown in an old print, was tiled. Only 
the great pier and arches of the existing structure can therefore 
be original: but here again the architect of 1820 designed a 
feature which is essential to the present fine effect ol the whole 
building, when he replaced the drawbridges by the existing 
embattled structure The inner island is entered through what 
is the basement arch of a tower. Its top storey is modern 


Ce ed 


It contains a bell, dated 1435, and ornamented with representa 
tions of the Virgin and Child, the Crucifixion, and St. Georg 
and the Dragon. On this bell the curfew is still sounded ever 
night at eight o'clock. There is also an ancient clock whi 
strikes upon this bell, and which is said to date from th 
fifteenth century, but some of the working parts have bee 
renewed 

The Gloriette, as a whole, is obviously a building of tw 
periods, the lower storey being substantially Edwardian, th 
upper erected by Henry VIII. It seems probable, however 
that this was the site of the Crevecceur Castle erected earl 
in the twelfth century, and that the substructure ma 
date from that period. The commonly received opinion 
that the Norman castle occupied the site of the modern hous: 
one reason given being that the massive cellar existing unde 
it was of Norman date. But since writing the former artic! 
I have visited the cellar, and found it to be evidently Ear! 
English. It is hewn out of the solid rock in the form of a lon 
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pointed vault Incidentally, I may mention 
that it contains many wonderful old wines 
There are, for example, several bottles, still 
containing liquid, which were left by Lord 
Colepeper in the days of Charles I., and there 
is a bin of 1797 port, buried, with full authen- 
tication, by Fiennes Wickham, and _ re-dis 
covered late If, however, this cellar did not 
belong to the Norman castle, there is no reason 
for concluding that that castle was _ built 
anywhere else than on the most attractive and 


easily defensible site, the inner and _ least 
accessible island In that case it would, no : F 
doubt, have been of the nature of a shell I 


keep, and its substructure might still be 
revealed by excavation 

rhe interiotr of tne Gloriette was much 
injured by the fire caused by the Dutch 
prisoners in 1665, but the reconstruction of 1820 altered 
it far more seriously, so that now ltittle remains that can 
be identified with the time of Henry VIII., still less of 
Edward I., except windows and a few walls. The nineteenth 
century builders removed doors and fireplaces from one 
place to another, so that the old features that survive 
often occupy quite new positions. At this time a gruesome 
discovery was made in one of the walls of the upper storey. 
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It was found to be hollow, and in the space thus included 
was the skeleton of a man who had evidently been walled 
in alive, with a little jug of water which was found with 
his bones. <A similar discovery was made at the Friars at 
Aylesford, a few miles away. Let us hope this was not a 
common Kentish custom. 

Immediately on the left hand of one entering the 
Gloriette from the bridge is the old chapel, which retains 
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many of its original features. This was 
not, of course, the principal chapel of the 
castle, which must have been large, but 
merely a private chapel for the King 
Adjacent to it were two little chambers 
for the priest who served it. The chapel 
has four windows, forming a_ peculiar 
assortment, of which the latest is not 
later than the fourteenth century. One 
is a tall, slender lancet; the next is a 
low and rather wide opening, like a “ low 
side-window,”” but as it gives directly on 
to the lake it cannot have served any of 
the purposes which have been suggested 
for low side-windows The others are a 
pair of tall two-light windows’ with 
elaborate tracery, but almost all the stone- 
work is modern, though the frames are 
original All these windows reach down 
to the present floor of the chapel, which 
can scarcely be at the original level A 
pair of blocked up Henry VIII. windows 
higher up, now useless, show how the 





floor-levels have been changed hereabouts 
at different dates. [his, indeed, is true 
all round the Gloriette, where windows : A TUDOR FIREPLACE. “COUNTRY LIFE 
of different dates are patched about at 
all sorts of levels. Important features on 
the lake front to the west are two large 
bay windows of the time of Henry VIII., 
one above another [hat on the lower 
floor and another window to the south of 
it used to light the private banqueting 
hall of the King, a moderately small 
apartment Ihe great hall must have 
been on the larger island, partly over 
the cellar and near the great kitchen 
Ihere was a smaller kitchen in_ the 
Gloriette near the small hall, and the 
situation of this can be identified The 
small hall is now divided into two rooms, 
of which the larger is the modern kitchen, 
one of the most attractive rooms in the 
castle. The room over it was the Queen’s 
room, but whether that extended over the 
whole of the hall or was of its present 
dimensions is uncertain It retains a 
Tudor fireplace, whereof the spandrels 
bear the arms of Lancaster on one side 
and the Castle of Castille and pomegranate 
of Arragon on the other, so that it must 
have been made before the disgrace of 
Queen Catherine. The iron fire-back has 
the arms of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, whose portrait and that of 
his wife Mary, daughter of the third Lord 
Fairfax, the General, are in the dining- 
room of the modern house. The story 
is told that this lady, arriving at the 
castle and surprising her husband at 
table with certain light company, said to 
him: ‘“‘My lord, I will not abide under 
this roof with these ladies.” To which 
he answered: ‘“‘ Therefore, madam, have 
I ordered your chariot to carry you 
forthwith to your father.” The story 

, : . : + eh CD 
continues that the irate Fairfax shortly preeeeig FM 
after arrived and ‘took such order” 
with the erring husband that the like 
should not occur again. One has only to 
look at the portraits of Fairfax and 
Buckingham, here hanging on the walls, 
to realise which would prove victorious 
in such an encounter. Queen Catherine’s 
chamber is now known as Henry VIII.’s 
bedroom. It contains the great bed 
depicted in one of our illustrations, the 
drapery of which is a light yellow silk. 
It has suffered badly at the hands of 
sightseers, who at one time used to rove 
pretty freely round the place and who 
carried away fragments of silk as keep- 
sakes. Nowadays better care is taken of 
what the past has spared. One fairly 
complete and two roughly _ replaced 
Edwardian windows of the _ Gloriette 
remain, but it is impossible to say what Copyright THE CHAPEL WINDOW ‘COUNTRY LIF 
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kind of rooms they lighted. All the rest of the windows of 
the lower floor and all the windows of the upper are of 
the time of Henry VIII. Probably the Edwardian Gloriette 
had no upper storey at all; that was entirely added in Tudor 
times. The great hollow buttress at the north-east angle, 
opening at the bottom to the water, if an original feature, 
has been much restored. It is reached above from the 
present billiard-room and has been 
used for drawing up water, though 
whether this was its original purpose 
may be doubted. Further round to 
the west comes a sally-port, giving 
on to the lake and reached by a 
stone staircase which is certainly 
original, though the actual door- 
way has been renewed. 

Of ancient furniture belonging 
to the castle, practically nothing 
remains except some panelling, not 
in its original position. The richly 
carved panelling, now used as 
over-mantel in the smaller modern 
dining-room, is sixteenth century 
work, brought here at the time 
of the castle’s restoration from 
Chacombe Priory, Northants, which 
came into the family by marriage 
in the eighteenth century. Various 
meanings have been attributed to 
these heads, whereof five are of 
women, as that they represent the 
Apostles, the benefactors of the 
Priory and so forth. They are 
probably purely decorative. 

In addition to practically re- 
building the Gloriette, Henry VIII. 
also erected a separate house of 
some size on the larger island, to 
which we have still to refer. It 
was called the Maidens’ Tower, 
though it is not in the nature of a 
tower at all, but is a complete and 
separate dwelling-house. Tradition 
asserts that it was built for the 
Maids of Honour of the Queen of 
Henry VIII., and that the keys of 
the house were brought to the 
King at an early hour every night 
when the ladies had been safely 
locked in. There is no doubt that 
it occupies the site of earlier 
buildings, half of it descending to a 
lower level and filling the space 
between the outer and_= inner 
enceintes, and the other half stretch- 
ing out into the inner bailey, and 
occupying approximately the posi- 
tion covered at Eltham, for 
instance, by the great chapel. Its 
original internal arrangements can 
only be guessed from the position 
of the windows, for the whole 
interior has been changed. The 
floors are gone for the greater part, 
and what were dwelling-rooms have 
been altered into a brewhouse and 
other offices. It had two entrances 
with separate staircases, and rooms 


on two floors, as in colleges at 
Oxford or Cambridge. The battle- 
ments are modern. It originally 
had stone gable-ends. The altera- 


tion of the interior into a brew- 
house was made about 1750, and 
the bedroom floor was sacrificed. 
Brewing must have been done here 
on a considerable scale, for a pipe 
was run from the brewery under- 


ground into the great cellar where Copyright 
the beer was casked. This pipe 
was still used for the purpose within the memory of the 


present owner. 

It is probable that a good deal more of the history of this 
nost interesting and important castle might be made out by 
ielp of the spade, and even by a careful collection and 
ollation of old prints and drawings, seeing that the bulk of 
he alterations were carried out long after the habit of making 
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able and 
industrious draughtsman, W. Twopeny, was a friend of the 
family in the days of the Restoration, and it is highly probable 
that he made drawings of the old building before its destruction. 


topographical drawings and prints had set nm. That 


Unfortunately, the Print Room of the British Museum, where 
the Twopeny Collection is preserved, is now closed during the 
process of moving into new quarters, so that I have not been 
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able to search it for delineations of Leeds. It is wonderful 
how seldom one searches it in vain. Mr. Wykeham-Martin in 
his book has preserved a certain amount of verbal record of 
what was altered or done away with, but such records without 


contemporary illustration are liable to be obscure. Few con 


secutive generations have been content to leave Leeds Castk 
alone. 


They have made additions, alterations, destructions, 





and reconstructions as seemed good 
to each of them, obliterating much, 


but each in its turn adding to the 
complex whole, which, as it now 
stands, is, and, let us hope, will 


long remain, a witness to the con- 
tinuity and variety of life in the 
England that know Perhaps 
the future of such great houses cam 
never again be as splendid as their 
past, but that future generations 
will not prize and preserve the 
noble pile which so varied a past 


we 


has handed down in substantial 
trength and uncommon beauty 
can scarcely be regarded as 
doubtful MARTIN CONWAY. 





MIGRATION OF 
CROFTERS IN THE 
XVIII™ CENTURY. 


CORRESPONDENT who does 
not wish his name to be 
published has very kindly 

forwarded to us a curious old book 
which supplies information at first 


Copyright LEEDS 
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hand as to the real reason for the g1 


migration 
the later half of the eighteenth century. 
title of the book is 
Farmer ; 


** Letters from an Ameri 


describing certain provincial sit 


tions, manners, and customs, not genet 
On the title page it is described 


the 
Hector 
printed for Thomas Davies in 


known.” 


information of a _ friend 


St. John, 


written tor 


England, by and it 


Russell St: 


Covent Garden, and Lockyer Davis in Holb 


in 1782. An ‘‘ advertisement,”’ prefixed in 
old-fashioned manner to the Letters, inforn 
that “‘ they were privately written to g! 


the curiosity of a friend ; and are made pul 

infor 
Atlant 
The American farmer appears to have be 


because they contain much authenti 


tion, little known on this side the 


humane man much influenced by curiosit 
to the circumstances under which the 
colonists whom he met had left their n 


shore. He tells us how fond he was ot “ s 


and talking of families an 
to 


ot any new 


pre ySpere us 
that 
settlement, I 


goes on inform us ‘ whenever | 


pay it a visit 
or twice a year, on purpose to obser 
different steps each settler takes, the g1 


improvements, the different tempers o! 


o 


of Scottish crofters that occurred 
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family, on which their prosperity ina great measure depends ; their 
different modifications of industry, their ingenuity, and contrivance ; 
for being all poor, their life requires sagacity and prudence.”’ He also 
gives us a pleasant picture of evenings on which “ I love to hear 
them tell their stories, they furnish me with new ideas ; I sit still and 
listen to their ancient misfortunes.’’ The result of this listening 
was the reflection : ‘‘ What a happy change it must be, to descend 
from the high, sterile, bleak lands of Scotland, where everything 
is barren and cold, and to rest on some fertile farms in these middle 
provinces! Such a transition must have afforded the most pleasing 
satisfaction.”” In a passage which an anonymous annotator 
notes as probably written between 1770 and 1780, he reproduced 
the following impression of the native land of the Scottish crofters 
which the conversation seems to have produced: ‘“‘ Agreeable 
to the account which several Scotchmen have given me of the 
north of Britain, of the Orkneys, and the Hebride Islands, they 
seem, On many accounts, to be unfit for the habitation of men ; 
they appear to be calculated only for great sheep pastures. Who, 
then, can blame the inhabitants of these countries for transporting 
themselves hither ?’’ The proposal that he makes is worth the 
attention of Mr. Lloyd George. It is that the Scottish Islands 
should be turned into a convict settlement. ‘‘ The Hebrides 
appear to be fit only for the residence of malefactors, and it would 
be much better to send felons there than either to Virginia or 
Maryland.”” He goes on: ‘‘ The English government should 
purchase the most northern and barren of those islands ; it should 
send over to us the honest, primitive Hebrideans, settle them 
here on good lands, as a reward for their virtue and ancient poverty ; 
and replace them with a colony of her wicked sons. The severity 
of the climate, the inclemency of the seasons, the sterility of the 
soil, the tempestuousness of the sea, would afflict and punish 
enough. Could there be found a spot better adapted to retaliate 
the injury it had received by their crimes ? Some of those islands 
might be considered as the hell of Great Britain, where all evil 
spirits should be sent. Two essential ends would be answered 
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by this simple operation. The good people, by emigration, would 
be rendered happier; the bad ones would be placed where they 
ought to be. Ina few vears the dread of being sent to that wintry 
region would have a much stronger effect than that of 
transportation.” 

In a conversation with a new arrival, he adduced a picture 
of the condition of Scotland in those days which we must give in 
“* What part of Scotland 
said Mr. ¢ 
come from the main, some from the Island of Barra,’ he answered 


full, as it would lose by condensation 
dost thee come from, friend Andrew ‘Some of us 
‘| myselfama Barra man.’ I looked on the map, and by its latitude 
‘What 


easily guessed that it must be an inhospitable climate 


sort of land have you got there ?’ | asked him Bad enough’ 
said he; ‘ we have no such trees as I see here, no wheat, no kyne, 
no apples.’ Then, | observed that it must be hard for the 
poor to live. ‘We have no poor,’ he answered,‘ we are all alike, 
except our laird; but he cannot help everybody.’ * Pray what is 
the name of your laird?" ‘ Mr. Neiel,’ said Andrew; ‘the like of 


him is not to be found in any of the isles ; his forefathers have lived 
there thirty generations ago, as we are told. Now, gentlemen, 
you may judge what an ancient family estate it must be But it 
is cold, the land is thin, and there were too many of us, which are 
the reasons that some are come to seek their fortunes here.’”’’ It 
will be noticed that the salient points in this poor emigrant’s 
account are the starvation qualities of the land and_ the 
kindness of the chief whose fathers have ruled there for thirty 
generations. 

The passages we have quoted deserve to be carefully read and 
pondered. They show that the poor crofters of the cighteenth 
century, instead of being hunted out of their glens and driven from 
the misty islands and the lonely shielings were actuated solely 
by the desire to improve their conditions. They could not produce 
the necessaries of life in those bleak straths and glens and were 
compelled by the poverty of the soil to seek another climate. These 
conditions remain now exactly what they were then. 





THE CATTISTOCK COUNTRY. 


EGARDED as an area for fox-hunting, the Cattistock is 

a country of surprises and contrasts. It has the charm 

of variety ; but its contrasts are almost violent. The 

vale is so deep, the hills so abrupt; there are stretches 

of the most homelike dairy farms and rolling downs 

suitable only for sheep. There is strong clay and there is a light, 
flint-strewn turf and plough. There are some parts of the country 
wild, bleak and desolate, and others pleasant and sheltered. Asa 
whole, it is strongly fenced with steep banks, as in the sketch, with 
wide ditches and strong growths of ash and hazel often cut and 
laid on the tops of the banks. There is the same variety in the 
extent of the fields. On the hills there are enclosures as big as, 
for example, those by Rolleston or Carlton Curlieu, in Mr. Fernie’s 
country, while in the low-lying vales many of the fields are quite 
small. There is not a great deal of flying country, though an excur- 
sion with the South Dorset on the east or the Taunton Vale on the 
north, will sometimes set men galloping and jumping freely. 
There are not a great many brooks, but they are rather ragged 
and trappy, and the goyle is an obstacle which occurs under 
the name of bottom and dingle in other countries. The goyle isa 
narrow ravine cut by a stream which flows from twelve to twenty 
feet below the level of the fields. There are only certain places 
where this can be crossed at all. You slither down into the bed 
of the stream and make your way as well as you can up the further 
side, always steep, sometimes greasy. Only one horseman can do 
this at a time, and a goyle often delays us for some time unless, 
indeed, there is a way round. But there are not a great many of 
these, and they are not found everywhere in the country, and 
for the most part only in the north. Most of the water-courses 
and brooks have sound bottoms, and it is possible to jump in and 
out in many cases. Some of the water meadows in the Waddon 
Dale and elsewhere are intersected by a number of trappy little 
drains which may easily bring a rash horse down. There are also 
stone walls, especially on the Weymouth side, but these are simple 
erections of loose stones, and if the horse does not clear them the 
loose stones crumble under him and a fall is seldom the result. 
Chere are not enough of these walls to make regular wall-jumpers 
of the horses. In Oxford days I recollect that in the Heythrop 
you might jump nothing else but walls all day. The same is true 
of parts of the Duke of Beaufort’s and the Cotswold countries. 
Occasionally, after a stiff climb from the Waddon (or Weymouth) 


Vale to the Downs you find yourself confronted by a wall on the 
very edge of the slope. Timber there is everywhere on_ the 
Cattistock, sometimes quite stiff, and the draw-rails—called heave 
rails and sheep gates elsewhere and known here as “ three bars ”’ 
offer frequent opportunities of easy fencing. These are quite com- 
mon, and are quit€ fair timber, strong but not high ; but in practic« 
they are generally deprived of such terrors as they might have 
by the removal of the top and sometimes of the second bat AN 
fence I have seen only in this country is a wattled hurdle (where a 
gate should be), protected by a very strong rail on the top. These 
are best jumped at the beginning of the day, and will turn you 
over if your horse chances them. Now, if we take the country, 
beginning from the North or Somersetshire boundary, we shall be 
able to sketch its nature and indicate its characteristics. But 
here a word may be said about its coverts. There are no large 
woods in the country, but I have never, in a long hunting experience, 
seen more sporting fox hunting-like coverts anywhere. They 
look as if they were made for foxes, and certainly this is the 
foxes’ own opinion if left to themselves. I do not know a country 
in England where foxes, if fairly treated, thrive better. At the 
present time the Masters—the Rev. E. A. Milne and Captain Palme 
hunt the country six days a week, and can kill between ninety 
and a hundred brace of foxes and leave a good stock. Of course, 
like all hunting countries there are places where the keepers ar¢ 
not always in favour of foxes, and in this matter obey the spirit 
rather than the letter of their masters’ orders. 
rhe glory of the Cattistock is its farmers. Ihe grand old 
Dorsetshire families—the Popes, the Simmonds, the Mayos, the 
Boatswains and Dampneys—men who look after foxes and take 
care of the smaller woods and gorses Then there are landowners 
like Lord Digby, and, indeed, the whole Digby family, who find 
foxes and a considerable part of the money to hunt them with 
Lord Ilchester, Mr. Harry Compton, Mr. Gundry, the Duke of 


Bedford and many more there are who own coverts always full of 


foxes and open to hounds; but will anyone who knows the 
Cattistock country forget Mr. Thresher’s gorse, a charming little 
oblong wood surrounded by excellent grass country. No one 
can see this drawn without his hopes rising high. A good fox 


here means sport to a certainty. Then there are the patches of 
gorse on the hillsides, in which a fox can generally be found, 


and from which the fox can seldom slip away unscen. These 
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gorse coverts are strong enough to hold many foxes, yet not so 
strong as to enable him to linger much when there is a scent and 
the Cattistock bitches are driving at his brush. These down lands 
and their gorses are ideal hunting for a sharp bitch pack. 
look over the Cattistock on the flags you will note their beautifully- 


If you 
laid shoulders and powerful loins ; when you see their hill country 
you will know why none but the best shaped ones could kill foxes 
here. In the north of the country the hounds hunt a strip of 
Somersetshire round Cruikerne. This is less known to those 
who follow the Cattistock than other parts of the country. The 
Cattistock Hunt is known to the outside world perhaps chiefly 
through the number of soldiers and sailors who have pleasant 
recollections of their service at Dorchester or Weymouth brightened 
by good days with the Cattistock Hounds. Not a few of the 
soldiers return after their service is over to settle down in the 
But for these the ‘‘ Wild 


"’ as a former hard-riding member called it, can only be reached 


Cattistock and hunt with its hounds. 
West 
by train, and horses have to be sent on over night. 


~~ 


-_ 
aePrn, . 
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Chis outlying Somersetshire part of the country is level 
the fields are not large, and are stiffly fenced by banks, with strong 
growth atop and ditches often on both sides. The going is deep. 


The coverts—Coker Wood and Hazelbury, for example—are strong 


woodlands. The foxes are stout, and this section of the country 
carries a good scent. Sport is excellent, yet in character it belongs 
to Somersetshire rather than Dorsetshire, and is not the district 
which would occur to anyone who had hunted hereabouts as 
typical Cattistock country. A small portion of this country is 
lent to Mr. Speke, Master of the Leavington Harriers, who hunts 
fox there one day a week. Leaving for the present one or two 
outlying districts, we come to the central part of the country, 
which, surrounding the village from which the Hunt takes its name, 
is the type of hunting country we think of when we speak of ‘‘ The 
Cattistock.”’ 


of the South Downs) are the chief features 


The hills (in reality a continuation of the range 
There are some wide 
plateaux, as, for example, above Sydling, or Minterne, or Cerne, 
Hook 


is wild and 


The country round 


and many narrow vales 
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forest-like, but the climbing or descent of hills is a necessary 
feature in almost every run. And this, too, is the disadvantage 
the Cattistock suffers from; the hills are steep and at the best a 
stiff climb, or a descent down the side of slippery chalk down 
must cause delay. The difficulty of keeping with hounds is con- 
siderable, especially when the foxes run up and down over a succes- 
sion of hills and vales ; fortunately, the tendency of a fox when 
he has climbed a hill is to run along the side, generally a few yards 
below the summit, so that one can gallop at ease on the sound old 
turf of the Downs and watch hounds hunting just below. 

Then, at times, foxes will run the bottoms of the narrow valleys 
and along the water-meadows of the Frome from Maiden Newton 
to Frampton, or on the western side of the country by Litton Cheney. 
The most precipitous hills are reached from such fixtures as Kingston 
Russell, Askerswell, Travellers’ Rest, or Cerne. There is a perilous 
risk by reason of the rabbit holes from Egginton Hill to Hook Park. 

No one can be long in the Cattistock country without hearing 
of the Monument, or, indeed, without seeing it, since the Hardy 





BANK. 


Monument is a conspicuous object and an invaluable landmar! 
Every stranger hunting in the Cattistock country is advised t 
take the bearings of the Monument ; for it is difficult to lose on¢ 
self if one knows the bearing of the Monument to one’s destinatior 
It is very hard to find your way about the Cattistock count: 
without some such guide. The Cerne Giant, the Asylu 
Cattistock Church tower are all useful landmarks. But the b 
of all is the memorial to Dorset’s greatest sea-captain (Nelso! 
Hardy) which almost overlooks his birthplace, and from which 
was said every day in the year you could see a King’s ship beat 
up or down the Channel. But from the fox-hunting point 
view the Monument has a great place in Dorsetshire. Th 
are round it many acres of wild forest land, rather like 
open country of the New Forest. Not only is this full of fox 
but it gives some pretty hound work, and on every side are 
too difficult hills; below are the Waddon Vale, Abbotsbury 
Portesham, locally ‘‘ Possum.’’ There is, too, the grass of Bride! 
Park, or you may go right away to Marden Castle or Brad! 
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Foxes naturally more often run to than from the Monument Coverts. 
It is a fairly sure refuge for the ground must be unstoppable. The 
bracken round the Monument does not always, perhaps, carry 
a good scent. Nevertheless, it is a most valuable possession 
to the hunt. Here foxes are bred and thence the cubs are scattered 
over the country, often to come back with a directness and at a 
speed which gives many a good gallop. 
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nother 


Ik HILLS. 


lhe Cattistock is not a flying country ; the hills and the banks 
secure that. At banks you must needs ride slowly and the timber 
of the country is sufficiently strong to make rashness in speed 
undesirable. But on the level tops of the hills hounds and horses 
can travel as fast as they like unchecked. The present pack is a 
very fast one and, therefore, a horse must be able to gallop. But 
I have said that the Cattistock is a country of surprises, and there 





SURETY TAKES THE 


LINE OVER THE ROAD, 
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are some bits of the country not only unlike the rest, but, indeed 
unlike most other hunting countries Chere is, for example, th« 
curious stretch from Weymouth to Abbotsbury. In the reed beds 
are thousands of coots. Foxes are, or should be, plentiful Hares, 
too, you see in numbers ; and sitting on my horse watching a covert 
being drawn I once counted fourteen hares running about. Foxes, 
of course, run to as well as from this country, and I have frequently 
known them to run along in the water and even on to Chesil Beach 
in order to wash away their tracks to put hounds off the scent 
It is by no means uncommon to see hounds hunting along on the 
very edge of the water for some distance in a cloud of spray. On 
the north-east side the Cattistock country borders on the Black- 
more Vale, of which, indeed, it has a small and pleasant strip 
From the edge of the Downs beyond the Giant’s Head you look ove! 
a stretch of vale and can see the Cattistock coverts of Cockrans. 
If a fox goes away over the vale from any one of these coverts there 
is a pleasant gallop over level ground, all the more attractive 
because it comes after the steep hills. Of course, foxes afterwards 
do return to the hills; that being the way of hill foxes, who are 
often just paying a visit to the coverts on the plains and return 
to the hills on the first opportunity 

If we turn over past records of the Hunt we shall find that the 
Waddon Vale was most valued by the Hunt. It is a long strip of 
vale country which lies between the Ridgeway, the Monument Hill 
and the sea In this vale are many noteworthy coverts. On the 
Weymouth side suburban villas are increasing, and consequently 
wire, which is not a great trouble, as the rest of the Cattistock 
country is fairly free. In this line of country are those famous 
coverts, Buckland Wood, Hewish, Thresher’s Gorse and Wyke 
Wood. All these hold good foxes, and the chain of coverts of 
moderate size which extends from Weymouth almost to Bridport 
leads foxes often to run the length of the vale. Langton Herring, 
which is rather an uncertain find, breaks the line here. But there 
is a great deal of good sport in the vale, and hounds are in and 
about it on Fridays. I find that in 1825, when, of course, there was 
no railway in the vale, that foxes several times ran from Buckland 
Wood to Kingston Russell. The first stage of one famous run 
was across the vale to the Monument, no very unusual line ; from 
thence across the beautiful grass of Bridehead Park on to Kingston 
Russell, over the Roman Road to East Compton and into the 
grounds of Frampton Court. (Inthe days of Squire Brown and the 
Kev. ‘ Billy ’’ Butler, Frampton and the country round Frampton 
were favourites for foxes and sport; of late years they have not 
done so well.) The fox ran along the Grimston and Stratton 
water meadows to Bradford Peverell, thence to Poundbury, past 
Dorchester Barracks into the town, and was killed in the yard of 
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the Plume ot Feathers Inn. ‘ The Assizes were being held, and 
the excitement was so great that the Judges closed the courts and 
came out to see the fun.”” On another occasion (this was in the days 
when Mr. Farquharson hunted the whole of Dorsetshire at his own 
expense) they found in Goswell and ran to Kingston Russell 

here was a Frenchman staying at Cattistock for the hunting 
season, Just as hounds killed their fox Billy Butler fell off his 
horse in a fit, but soon recovered. The foreigner said, ‘ What a 
(meaning the hunting Parson). Mr 
Farquharson asked him what he meant, and he said again, ‘ Pity 


pity he did not die! 


he did not die, as we could cry de Who Whoop over de fox and 
de Billy Butler at the same time.’’’ Once Mr. Farquharson asked 


this same Frenchman to dinner after hunting, and offered him 


a Clean shirt ‘No, thank you,”’ was the reply; ‘I shirted 
yesterday.”’ 
These runs are interesting for another reason. Anyone who 


rode them as hounds travelled would see a sample of every sort 
of country and fence which the Cattistock affords—vale and hill, 
and those banks of which the artist has given so lifelike a sketch 
with George Riggs, the present kennel huntsman, jumping one of 
them. This is a perfect representation, not only of the commonest 
class of fence, but of the country around. Another sketch, evi- 
dently taken near Wyxford Eagle in the Maiden Newton country, 
shows the Master cheering Surety, the daughter of Deputy (the 
famous son of Lord Rothschild’s Herald) and of Stately (Reigate 
and Peterborough winner). Surety is giving us ocular demonstra- 
tion that the prize-winning hounds develop here, as elsewhere, 
into the best workers. The third view represents, I think, a scene 
| have often witnessed—one of the hill foxes going away, with the 
sea in the distance, and a most characteristic stretch of Cattistock 
country in the background, looking, I imagine, towards Bridport. 
The sport in the Cattistock country is generally good and 
sometimes first-rate. The variety of the country continually leads 
to incidents of interest in the chase, and, indeed, a good fixture with 
the Cattistock country may often lead to almost every kind of hunting 
on the same day. We may watch hounds hunting closely on the 
Vale, racing along the hill-tops, or picking out the line over the 
flinty plough. The Cattistock country is, as will be seen, on 
for which a horse needs blood, pace and staying power. He should 
be temperate and steady, yet bold at his banks, and able to lift 
himself over a stiff bit of timber. The difficulty is to find a hors: 
that can do all these things and yet keep Mr. Milne’s flying bitches 
in sight. Perhaps the true secret of riding over the Cattistock 
is to put the best of corn into the horse and the muzzle on one’s self 
for in a stiff hill country weight must always be a handicap, and 
every pound off one’s weight is a gain. X. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

HAVE been reading a book by Mr. Harold Armitage 
called Sorrelsykes (Wheeler) and wondering if the young 
men and women of to-day will feel any interest in it. 
Sorrelsykes is the name of a typical Yorkshire village, 
and the author describes it as it was fifty years or 

more ago. Up to that time hamlet life had gone on very much 
in the same way for centuries. If changes had occurred, they 
came so quietly as to be almost imperceptible ; but the end was 
rapidly approaching. Modern progress and all that it implies 
in the way of increased education, facilities for travel, spread 
of knowledge and so forth, broke like a burst of sunshine over 
these remote communities. Under the new light the characters 
who had followed one another in unbroken descent through 
the ages rapidly began to disappear. The pleasant, idle ne’er- 
do-wells either got brigaded into the regular ranks of labour 
or passed out of existence altogether. The children who were 
born at that time soon came under the guidance of a new 
educational system. They saw careers opening up for them 
in the cities and Colonies. Manners, customs, habits, all 
changed, and Sorrelsykes, as the author knew it and as it had 
been known to every observer of human nature from the days 
of the Tudor Kings, passed out of existence. The moors 
surrounding it are still there, the little burn comes trickling 
down them, the same skies are over them and the same graves 
under ; but there are new houses, new dwellers in them, and 
the young people of to-day are as ignorant of the conditions 
under which their forefathers lived as they are of the most 
distant foreign country. To look over the various chapters 
of the book is only to catch sight again and again of 
scenes that have disappeared from view. The first chapter 


is called “ Noel,” and tells how the simple country folk 
kept Christmas in the old days. On Christmas Eve they 
did not set up a Christmas tree; this, as far as they 
are concerned, is a very modern invention, but the “ gaffer” 
coming home in the dark from his work about the farm buildings 
brought a bundle of evergreens which he suspended from one 
of the rough-hewn oak beams in the cottage. It was called 
not a Christmas tree, but a Christmas bough, and was decked 
with little coloured flags, apples, oranges and other simpl 
fruits. Tradition forbade the singing of any hymn until mid 
night, and we can almost see the company waiting silent for tli 
clock, the only audible sound being “ the fairy-like trinkl 
of the little brook mm the valley, near the ford, where the lepping- 
stand.”’ But as midnight tolled out from the church towe1 
the singers standing outside the Hall joined in 


Christians! awake, salute the happy morn 
Whereon the Saviour of mankind was born 


At Christmastide “ old grudges forgot are put in the pot” and ; 
circle of weather-beaten faces sat round the roaring Yule fire. Th 
children played “ Blind Man’s Buff” and the youths and maiden 
danced * Sir Roger de Coverley,”’ while at intervals the old folk 
told their tales as they “ sipped their homemade foal’s wine an 
nibbled their thin, crisp Shrewsbury cakes.” To many Christ 
mas Day was the only holiday in the year, and it was usua 
for them to bring out the same old yarns year after year. Th 
may look trivial enough to our sophisticated generation—indee: 
they remind us of the clowns and yokels that Shakespea' 
delighted to laugh at. We quote one as an example : 

Upon these oceasions you might depend upon old Anthony Greaves to 
tale of how Billy Hutchinson and his son went angling in the Rotherham Ga 
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\s usual, neither of them caught so much as a minnow, and, tearing the jeers 
of his wife, who had a tongue as penetrating as his hooks, Billy went to a fish- 
monger’s shop in Westgate to buy some prey. When he got there, he found 
that he and his son had spent so much in beer that he could afford to purchase 
no more than a few fishes’ heads 

* Them'll be no good,” said his son 


* Thee howd thi noise,” replicd the old man, sententiously um’ tha” ll 


When they reached home, Billy’s wife said to him, with a look of mockery 
on her face: ‘* Nah, lad, has ta caught onything beside ale 
Just thee look i’that basket,” said old Billy 
* Why, these is nowt but fish heeads !"" replied Liza 
‘ Ah,” Billy replied, “ tha nivver seed such obstinate fish as there is i’ 
Rotherham canal. They ought to belong to t’Attercliffe Stupid Club. Stan’ 
their heeads pullin’ off afoore they'll come aht o’ t’ watter!” ' 


Nothing has changed more radically than the character 
of the songs that the people sing on such an occasion. To-day 
the ditty of the music-hall with its cheap vulgarity has com- 
pletely ousted the old folk songs that country people delighted 
in. Of those quoted by our author we give the first verse of one : 


Saw a midge 

Upon the steeplk 

Wha’s fu’ ? Wha’s fu’ ? 

Saw a midge 

Upon the steepk 

Wha’s fu’ noo ? 

Saw a midge 

Upon the steeplk 

Peerin’ doun amang the people, 
An’ you're all blin’ drunk, my bovs 
An’ I'm jolly fu’ 


In the midst of their merriment the mummers came in, and we 
are glad that Mr. Armitage has set down the version of the play 
which used to be given in his youth. Other chapters that 
reproduce with photographic exactitude the humours of the 
village are those dealing with the Church and Churchyard and 
Beer. The anecdotes cannot be called refined exactly, and yet 
they are not in any real sense of the term coarse. One would liken 
them to wholesome potatoes with a good deal of Mother Earth 
sticking to them. One of the most amusing passages is the 
account given by the author’s father of the last man who was 
put in the stocks, which stood just beside the boundary wall of 
the churchyard. He was there on a Sunday morning, and 
having a very particular knowledge of the inhabitants of 
Sorrelsykes, he rehearsed in a loud voice all their shortcomings 
as they passed through the churchyard. Here is a specimen of 
his discourse : 

Here comes Mary Thorpe. She looks very spick an’ span; but she’s left 
a slut’s house behind her. Last night’s supper things not washed up, an’ her 
beds not made. There, behind her, is Tom Markham. Yo’ll notice he hasn’t 
got his wife wi’ him this morning, and I'll tell you for why. Last week, he came 
home drunk, and gave her two black eyes, and she’s not fit to be seen out yet 
Yo’ can see where she scratted him down his cheeks. He'll tell you he got them 
scratches going through a hedge after a fowl ; but it stan’s to sense he wouldn't 
begin in t’hedge bottom an’ climb up to t’ top. His scratches are up an’ down 
his cheek, not across. There comes Sally Wood. She runs her husband into 
debt all round t’ district, an’ she’s a secret drinker. 


The book might be described as an excellent one for those 
who love potatoes with their jackets on. Needless to say, 
the phrase is used in no disparaging sense. A potato with his 
jacket on is, perhaps, after all, the very best form in which that 
excellent tuber can be put on the table ; and we do not want 
the English country life tampered with or made “ pretty 
pretty.” P, 

A BOTANIST IN WESTERN CHINA 
A Naturalist in Western China, with Vasculum, Camera and Gun, 
by Ernest Henry Wilson, with an Introduction by Charles Sprague 
Sargent LL.D.; with ror full page illustrations and a Map. Two vols 

(Methuen and Co.) 

MR. WILSON having made four separate expeditions in the course of his 
eleven years in Western China is in a position to narrate much that is of interest 
with regard to the people the flora and fauna of a region that is little known 
to Europeans. It speaks well for his understanding of the people that he should 
have engaged twelve boys near Ichang who remained with him during the whole 
of his sojourn in the country and from whom he parted with genuine regrets 
Mr. Wilson was employed as a collector by Messrs. Veitch the famous nursery- 
men. His name has long been known to those who take an interest in Western 
China, After reading his book the reader will appreciate to the full the aptness 
of the terms “ Flowery Kingdom” for the land which he describes, It is 
estimated that the Chinese flora contains 15,000 species, half of which are peculiar 
to the country. The author collected 65,000 specimens, comprising 5,000 species, 
during his wanderings. He writes: “‘ A greater number of different kinds of 
trees are found in China than in the whole of the other North Temperate regions.” 
He gives a useful chart illustrating the different zones of vegetation. The real 
affinity of the Chinese flora, as he points out, is not with that found in the Con- 
tinent of Asia, but with that of the Atlantic side of the United States of America 
The book deals chiefly with the mountainous regions of Yunnan, Hupeh and 
Szechuan. It contains full descriptions of the country and travelling from a 
botanist’s point of view. A chapter is devoted to the Red Basin of Szechuan, 
and another to the Chengto Plain with its marvellous system of irrigation, which 
has been established 2,100 vears. The need for good high roads—even more 
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than railways—and a reformed currency is emphasised, In the last three chap- 
ters of the first volume the author describes the ascent of the three sacred 
mountaims, Omei-shan, Wa-wu-shan and Wa-shan He gives a briet account 
of the principal timber trees, fruits, food stuff crops and the more important 
plant products, Chinese materia medica, gardening, tea, and insect white wax 
Four chapters are devoted to sport, though the author admits to killing nothing 
bigger than a pheasant himself. He states that he is * unacquainted with any 
work giving a general descriptive account of the game animals and birds of the 
mountamous parts of Central and Western China.” Mr, Fergusson touche 
on the subject in fravel and Sport on the Thibetan Steppes,” and Mr. H. | 
Wallace deals with the subject exhaustively in th Big-Game of Central and 
Western China,” though the country dealt with is the North of the district 
which the present volume describes Mr. Laffey, his travelling compat 

me expedition, claims the honour of killing the first specimen of Budor 
tibetanus shot by a white man May 27th, rgos Mr. Meat killed 
one about May 3oth One chapter its devoted to pheasants, another t 
wildfowl. With regard to the Revolution, he gives a clear summary of the 
causes kcading up to it. He rightly regards Yuan-shi-kai as the only man w 
can save China Discussing present condition he considers a wise libera 
despotism the best Government for the Chiness In many respects the most 
marvellous nation in the world, once the Chinese awake their competition in 
trade will be the real Yellow Peril The book is illustrated by many excellent 
photographs, which are well reproduced \ map illustrat the author 
journeys, which all who tollow will read with the attention they desery 


PHE FEMINIST MOVEMENT 


The Home Breakers, by a Looker-on Hurst and Blackett 

PHIS book is described on the title-page as ** an anti-militant novel by a populat 
and well-known novelist who desires to remain anonymous.” It give mi the 
whole a fair and impartial account of the movement, although the writer i 
perhaps too much in the thick of things to sce events in their true perspective, 


with the result that the importance of the whole matter is very considerably 
exaggerated. However, looking at the book exclusively from the literary 
point of view, this turbid agitation supplies material and background tor an 
effective novel. The authoress has had the skill to make her chief character 
one of the nation’s empire-makers, who, in a remote part of Uganda, has been 
so busily employed for eleven years establishing government and extending 
empire that he has heard extremely little of and paid practically no attention 


to the women’s rebellion In consequence, he comes back to England with a 
mind clear of prejudice As the drama unfolds itself before him, he comes 
to the conclusion that there is a good case for giving votes to women; but, 


on the other hand, that the militant section is an outcome of extremely bad 
leadership. Nothing is put forward in extenuation of the conduct of those 
who are primarily responsible for law-breaking. On the other hand, tull justic 
is done to the splendid personal characteristics, to the capacity tor heroism 
and martyrdom exhibited by those who may be called the minor leaders 

the women who have tragically risked life and reputation for what they call 
* The Cause.” 


is to result in the defeat of its own ends Such is the view which a law-abiding 


The tragedy of it all is that this devotion has been so misguided 


woman suffragist takes of the extremists of her own side, and she sets them 
forth with skill and effect 


THE AUSTRIAN OFFICER OF TO-DAY 
The Austrian Officer at Work and at Play, by Dorothea Gerard 
(Smith, Elder.) 
MADAME LONGARD DE LONGGARDE has written a very interesting 
book. Without intending to write a history of the Austrian Army, she owns 
up to the desire to give us a characteristic presentment of the Austrian officer 
of to-day. With this object in view she takes us as far back as 1848, when 
attacked by Italy on the one side and by Hungary on the other, Austria sustained 
a considerable blow from which she recovered with difficulty. Between 184% 
and 1878 usurps the first half of this volume, and under the heading “* Echoes 
of War’ makes preparation for the portion summarised under ‘ Evolutions 
of Peace,’ which follows. This is the more attractive part of the book, dealing 


as it does with the making of a soldier and the comparison of new methods and 


old. The author is an enthusiastic supporter of the system adopted by her 
country ; at the same time, she can d.scuss its merits without betraying an 
undue partiality. The Austrian Officer at Work and at Play should be read by 


those who are interested in the unpretentious comments of a clever and 
thoughtful onlooker who writes on a subject that is near her heart, and which 
she has had opportunity to discuss and examine with those to whom it is of 
primary importance 


A GOOD BEGINNING, 


The Mountain Apart, by James Prosper. (W. Heinemann.) 
“THE MOUNTAIN APART” opens well. Rose Hilton promises tu be a 


heroine with individuality, and there are possibilities in her partner, Lady 


Myrone his incongruous pair run a lodging-house in a fashionable seaside 
town, where they succeed in making a livelihood. Rose Hilton, however, is 
not contented, and, after seeing an Ibsen play, becomes openly rebellious and 
the prey to somewhat desperate thoughts. At this moment there comes into 
her life a wealthy sensualist of sixty-eight named Penage, who, after spending 
a Short time in the lodging-house, proposes to marry her Against her partner’s 
advice she agrees to his suggestion, only to find, when the bargain is irrevocable, 
that she cannot play her part. With her sudden return to Lady Myrone, Penage’s 
paralytic stroke and Rose’s subsequent devotion to his service, the novel falls 
to pieces ; the careful gathering together of the débris and conscientious attempt 
to fashion a coherent whole does not satisfactor.ly mend matters. We are 
cheated of our first interest, and the author is not successful in his attempt to 
intrigue us with a second. It does not seem to matter very much whether it 
is Felmer or Harding Rose is to marry, for her individuality has suffered an 
eclipse with her adoption of the position of nurse to the doting Penage, who 
opportunely dies. Yet the novel started on original lines, both of characterisa 
tior and thought, and for that reason we shall hope to see another novel by Mr 
James Prospet 
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BULLDOGS AT 


UR sturdy friend the bulldog, being invested with most 
of the characteristics that are supposed to be distinctive 
of the British race, we are pleased to call him the 
national dog, and upon no other would the term more 
fittingly rest Blessed with a high courage that is 

not assertive or provocative, he can hold his own perfectly to his 
contentment in any bickering that may be forced upon him 
Mayhap the intelligent foreigner, mindful of past history, may 
smile at the implied meekness of John Bull 
until driven to put his foot down, but we 
may let that pass Beneath his blunt 
manners and rather clumsy way of de- 
monstrating his affection, the bulldog 
entertains a genuine esteem for his mastet 
and at all times does his best to earn the 
herished word of praise He may not be 
is brainy as some ‘truly typical of John 
Bull,”’ interpolates the intelligent foreigner 

but he sets about his duties in a rol- 
licking spirit, determined to supply in 
geniality what he lacks in finesse Ot 
course, he looks the part to perfection 

dour, stolid, solid, standing four square 
to the world in conscious serenity, and so 
it is that men and women of all grades 


heartedly, 


have taken to him whok 
forcing him into the fierce light of pub- 
licity, whether he willed it or not Chere 
he has been on the topmost pinnacle for 
many years, and there he seems likely to 
remain, for no devotees are more constant 
than the bulldog enthusiasts, who are 
rarely ever found philandering with any 
other breed. 

My respect for the great Doctor 
Johnson increased immeasurably when | 
discovered one day, on reading my 
Boswell, that he had a keen eye for a bulldog; it introduced 
a little humanity into his Olympian aloofness. In reply to 
a friend who had been sounding the praises of his dog, Johnson 
retorted: ‘‘ No, sir, he is not well shaped; for there is not the 
quick transition from the thickness of the forepart to the 
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tenuity—the thin part—behind which a bulldog ought to have.’’ 
faylor said a small bulldog was as good as a large one. ‘‘ No, sir,”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ for in proportion to his size, he has strength 
and your argument would prove that a good bulldog may be as 


small as a mouse.”’” Excellent ! 


Here we are to-day discussing 
the tenuity—or, rather, lack—of the hindquarters, and controversy 
is always arising as to the respective merits of big and little. I 
wish the Doctor could judge at one of our important shows. What 
a downfall there would be of many winners who are as wide behind 
as at the shoulders ! 

This consummation being beyond the region of anything but 
speculation, I may cut the exordium and come to the immediate 
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SONNIESFIELD. 


subject. One of the most popular bulldog men of the day, and one 
of our soundest judges, is Captain Beamish of Sonniesfield, Mill 
Hill, whose kennels are now under review. An Irishman by birth, 
reared in the sporting Galway Blazcr country, Captain Beamish 
has a natural eye for almost any animal once the correct stamp has 
been shown him. He had his first bulldog in 1899, when he was 
living in barracks, but the propensity of this gentleman to break 
up parties of men drilling led to his dismissal. Then a lapse from 
virtue ensued, two or three Great Danes 
being purchased from Mr. Calderon, the 
well known animal painter, but this was 
only temporary, a Heath Duke bred bull- 
dog becoming the favourite. All plans 
were upset by the outbreak of the South 
\frican War, although even then Captain 
Beamish could not be _ dogless. He 
dabbled in greyhounds a bit at the Cape, 
and also went in for pony racing, doing his 
own training No sooner had he got a 
grey-hound bitch or two together than he 
went to Australia. Shortly after his return 
home in 1905 he retired from the service, 
from which time his real participation in 
dog breeding dates. 

Very sensibly, he contented himself at 
first with attending shows learning all lh: 
could, and keeping his eyes wide open to 
such good purpose that, notwithstand 
ing that this is but his sixth yea 
in the show-ring, for some time past 
now his kennels have been among tly 
elect. His guiding principle seems to 
have been the selection of high class 
bitches, believing as he does very strongly 
in the importance of the female line 
A good dog may always be had for the 
BUNDOOK. fee, whereas a real brood birch is a treasur« 
Good boned, heavy bitches pleased him best. Among the dogs 
that have influenced his strain may be mentioned Ben Stone 
Out of Ockley Kitty (Prince Albert bred), one of his earliest bitches, 
he bred Bill Beaming, by Bond of Union, a dog of his own, also 
with Prince Albert blood in him. After winning four first priz« 
at Cruft’s the youngster went the way of so many good ones 
At a show at Yarmouth Captain Beamish was attracted by a whit: 
dog, who, though he did not do much on the day, looked like goin; 
the right way, and a cheque for 


{25 brought about a transfer of 
ownership. The judgment was right, for Baron Beaming becam« 
one of the best of his time, winning many prizes before going to 
America, where he was made a champion. Curiously enough, 
although he sired some seventy puppies for the Captain, none ot 
which were really good, in the New Country he has proved most 
successful at stud. Baron was a great grandson of Klondyke 
by Prisoner, a strain in which the Captain has the utmost faith 
especially on the bitch side. I am rather interested in this blood 
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myself, having seen both Prisoner and Klondyke when they were 


puppies.. Chineham Sceptre, a 


really 


beautiful 


bitch 


bought 


from Mr. Cannon, apparently in perfect health, died within a 





BEAMING BERTIE. 
couple of hours of 
Bull- 
dog luck, indeed. 

All 
Captain 


her arrival. 

this time 
Beamish 
was breeding from 
a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty 
puppies a year, 


but so high a 
standard had he 
set himself that 
he was not satis- 
fied. He has no 
place for an in- 
different dog, and 


he certainly would 
not be seen in the 
with 
Those that passed 
the test were kept ; 
the others were dis- 
carded. 
Beaming Blunderbuss, in 
his 


ring one 


the 
without recognising 


prescience was not at fault. 


East 
possibilities, 
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End. 
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better in ear and shortness of face. 


lost, and also 


Some of 
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The next landmark was the discovery of that grand dog, 
Others had seen him 


Beamish’s 


In less than a year the dog was a full 


champion, and this country shortly knew him no more, for Mr. T. W. 
Lawson of Boston, U.S.A., is not the man to stop at trifles if he 


wants anything badly. What a 
head this dog had. He was a 


picture. 

If one cannot dwell upon the 
Pleasant Bertie in 
the ring, his marvellous achieve- 
ments at stud more than justify 
his appearance in any gallery of 
not 


victories of 


modern bulldogs, and it is 
surprising that his owner is making 
full use of him. Pleasant Bertie 
has bulldog character as well as 
the right blood. Beaming Blun- 
derbuss was by him, and anothe1 
Beaming Bundook, the 
young dog illustrated in this num- 
ber, who is remarkably pleasing 
inevery respect. Beaming Bonny- 
a three old bitch, 
within the last few months has 


made an auspicious beginning in 


son is 


clabber, year 


public, her victories at the Kennel 
Club 
Pleasant Bertie’s brother and son 


Show being noteworthy. 
are also at stud in these kennels. 
In response to 
Captain Beamish has given me his 
views on the present position of 
the breed. 


my request, 


** Present-day  dogs,”’ 
he considers, “‘ are inclined to fail 


in ribs and bone, but are much 


T. Fall 
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I detract 


nearly impossible.” 


varicties one 


** Fox-terriers and bulldogs,”’ 


plenty of 


could 


perhaps it follows 


to-dav’s dogs are nearly terrier-bodied. 
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rhe pear-shaped body is being 


the roach or cartwheel back 


Strange as it 





BACCH 


take 


opportunities 


US. 


from under-jaw, as without it 
If asked 


up, 


for 


BEAMING BLUEBOTTLI 


may seem to out- 
siders,  wrinkk 
does not make a 
bulldog Wrinkk 
ovel a badly 


shaped skull ought 


not to be con- 
sidered a strong 
point. Dogs ar 


losing depth of fac« 
which I[ suppose 


is attributable to 


the race aite! 

under-jaw \ dog 

thick through the 

face—to my minda 

point most neces- 

sary rarely hay 

great sweep) and 

turn up of under- 

jaw But not 

for a moment do 

the sour expression i 

to mention the most difficult 
[ should be inclined to reply 


with either of which a man may find 


filling in his leisure. Captain 


Beamish shares with everyone interested in his breed an ambition 


BERTIE. 


Copyright. 








to produce a champion Sum- 
marising the prospects, he writes 
“I think if 


out of a hundred whelped, if ten 


you rear forty pups 


of these show promise and say 


three or four are good, you ar 


lucky \ champion comes once in 


As he 
and 


a lifetime.” breeds over 


hundred a year, has a stud 
forty he 
ulti- 


mately rewarding his labours. As 


of between thirty and 


does not despair ot success 


he remarks: ‘‘ To breed and study 


them is no game for a man who 
won't stick to it It is also an 
incurable disease. Once bulldog 
mad, always so.’ He is among 


his dogs every day, finding a most 
fascinating hobby in working out 
the proper combinations of blood. 
In many ways Captain Beamish is 
the 
Such surplus activi- 


a useful member of kennel 
community. 
ties as he has to spare, after the 
interests of his own dogs are con- 
sidered, can be worked off on the 
committees of the British Bulldog 
Club the 


Society, and he is always accept 


and London Bulldog 
able as a judge. 


\. CROXTON SMITH. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutTcHINSON avVD BERNARD Darwin. 


ARE BUNKERS TOO EASY? 

WO players were engaging in’a match a few days since 
upon an extremely modern course, and on the way 
to a certain hole they found their balls reposing in 
the same bunker One, not favoured by fortune in 
the matter of lie, failed to get out : the other, finding 

his ball on a smooth, flat, raked surface with plenty of room 
in front of him, took his spoon and sent the ball flying far and 
sure down the course. “ Yes,” said the one who had failed, 
‘but if the bunkers were half as mountainous as the putting 
greens, you would not have been able to do that.”’ 

fhough made in a moment of exceptional bitterness, this 
criticism contains a good deal of truth. Many of the bunkers on 
the inland courses of to-day are scandalously easy to get out of. 
A few years ago there was one distinguished architect, the 
author of some admirable courses, many of whose bunkers 
could be distinguished at a first glance ; they were shallow and 
benevolent Saharas from which a dashing brassie shot could 
often be played. Bunkers of that particular type are not now 
to be seen so often, but there are still some kind-hearted 
architects who make things too easy for us, or, rather 
they give the greenkeeper a chance of making things 
too easy, and he takes every advantage of it. To rake 
or not to rake is, no doubt, a very difficult question. If the 
rake is never plied the bunkers are trampled into a condition 


playing of these smooth-lying balls, so that it cannot be said 
that raking makes all men equal in a bunker. One difficulty 
is, perhaps, worth a special word of mention. Although the 
ball may lie clean, there are yet occasions, particularly when 
the bunker is close to the hole, on which the “ explosive ”’ o1 
“volcanic ’’ shot ought to be played, and for most ordinary 
people this shot is made distinctly harder by a good lie. The 
mere fact that the ball is lying clean makes the temptation to 
hit it and not the sand almost overwhelming ; the eye glides 
forward to the ball and.the club goes with it, and no sand is 
taken. Another possibility is, of course, the taking of too much 
sand in the desperate effort to counteract temptation. In 
either case the intended outrage is a complete failure. It must 
be admitted, then, that we can miss the ball, however well it 
lies in the bunker, but unless our eye is sadly out, we do not 
do so very often, and the constant chipping of balls out of sand 
becomes dreadfully monotonous. Apart from the fact that 
bad shot should entail punishment, anyone whose eye is not 
fixed too exclusively on the main chance likes occasionally 
to have to play an honest digging shot out of sand: he doe 
not wish the mashie permanently to usurp all the function 
of the niblick. 

I can only recollect of late vears having played on on 
course where it seemed that the particularly fine white san 
had not been raked for centuries. That was at delightful and 





A BUNKER THAT IS NOT TOO EASY: GUARDING 


wherein all shots are difficult, which is right and proper, 
and a good many may, as truthfully as can be expected from 
golfers, be termed impossible. That is not proper, and certainly 
makes for the greatest unhappiness of the greatest number. 
If the bunkers are raked, an occasional unfortunate discovers 
his ball at the bottom of a particularly virulent heel mark left 
by a predecessor—a piece of luck on which the fate of empires 
may hang-——and everybody else finds the ball lying, roughly 
speaking, as clean as a whistle. “It’s unekal,” as Mr. Tony 
Weller used to remark when his grog was not made half-and- 
half, and for this reason raking must always be the cause of 
a few festering grievances, but the great majority of niblick 
players it flatters into a good temper. 

fo flick the ball cleanly away from a smooth surface of 
sand is not, of course, quite so simple an affair as it appears. 
It does look absurdly easy when we see a skilful player executing 
the shot with complete confidence, and it really is easy as 
long as we can keep the eye on the ball ; but in fact we take it 
off very often, and so many of little pitches out of bunkers 
are most ignominiously fluffed. Sir Walter Simpson has written 
that ‘‘ bad players are ceferis (i.ec., muscles) paribus as effective 
in a bunker as the best.’’ The allusion to muscles shows that 
bunkers were not often raked in Sir Walter’s day, and that he 
was thinking of his “common thud”; but one may say, 
quite respectfully but quite firmly, that his statement is as 
untrue of one kind of bunker shot as of another. The good 
golfer, and more particularly the professional, is emphatically 
more skilful and more certain than are the general run in the 


THE EIGHTH GREEN AT ST. GEORGE'S HILL. 


if one may so term it, old-fashioned Felixstowe, and after som« 
pleasant, though disastrous rounds, I came to the conclusion 
that the principle of not raking had been carried far enough. In 
any case, it might, if generally adopted, precipitate a revolution 
and so is not, perhaps, seriously to be thought of. But th 
designers of bunkers might make a greater allowance for tl 
effect of the admirable modern green-keeping, and so mak 
their bunkers more difficult. A smooth, gentle, upward slop 
with an almost nugatory bank at the top of it, is, in the imm« 
diate neighbourhood of the green, little more than a mocker' 
There is one inland course—it might be invidious to mentiv 
names—which is often praised in some such words as thes 
“The bunkers there really are bunkers’’; and so they ar 
they are honest pits from which the ball can be extracted a1 
placed upon the green, but it takes a man to do it. 1 
particular course errs, I venture to think, a little in the ot! 
direction. Not only are the bunkers near the hole sev 
as is perfectly right, but those a long way from it are of alm 
equal severity. It is so much a matter of getting out at 
price, and then only just out, that the sinner is apt to lose m« 
than a whole stroke as compared with the blameless pet 
who has kept clear. To quote again from “ The Art of 
“ Even if you get out, you are an unprofitable servant, not qu 
so far on with your work in two shots as you ought to have b 
in one.” This is apt to take a little interest out of the hol 
to give the blameless party too much scope for playing 
safety. Moreover, it often robs the man who is ingenio" 
getting out of trouble of the just reward of his ingenuity 
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is not reduced to an equality with the duffer, for he does get out 
in one, and the duffer frequently stays in for ever; but he can 
do no more than get out, whereas he ought, through the green, 
to be able now and then to make a really brilliant recovery. 
Bunkers near the hole can, it is needless to say, be made 
cruel to the point of unfairness. At Garden City, where this 
year’s American Amateur Championship was played, the 
eighteenth is a one-shot hole, having, among others, one bunker 
immediately behind the flag and another close by it on the left. 
[hese two bunkers were so deep, and their banks were so 
precipitous, and the lies at the bottom were so horrible, that 
to be able to get out at all was matter for prayerful thanks- 
giving. The one on the left came within a stroke of losing 
Mr. Travers the championship by preventing him from qualify- 
ing for the match play. In his last qualifying round he 
hooked his ball into the left-hand bunker, and though he is a 
splendid player out of difficulties and did not play a bad shot, 
he yet had hard work to hole out in six. Mr. Byers, too, was 
most vindictively used by one of these bunkers, and there were 
numerous other and less illustrious victims. This, however, 
is only cited as an exception to prove the rule that when a man 
is bunkered close to the hole he should, as a rule, have his work 
‘ut out to extricate himself rather than be light-heartedly 
chipping with his mashie. B. D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tne ENEMIES OF THE PUTTING GREEN 


Sir,—I have read with very great interest Mr. H. 5, Colt’s article, and perhap 
an experience of mine will help to shed light on a very difficult subject I 
noticed about the middle of October, after a heavy rain, that the third green 
at Denham, where I am the professional, was turning very rusty ; next day it 
had become much worse, and two days later it was of a really dreadful colow I 
carefully thought out what had been put on in the way of top-dressings and worm 
killer ; but none of these could possibly have caused the damage \ close exami- 


nation with a powerful glass brought to light a few eel-worms, and the green wa 


treated with sulphate of potash and sulphate of ammonia. I feel certain, however 
that neither eel-worm nor fungus is the cause of the trouble, although our pie 

of turf has gone in exactly the way as described by Mr. Colt I have discovered 
that the heart of practically every root of grass is packed tight with from two to 
six tiny chrysalises, and my theory is that some time during the late summer sonx 
species of fly, and possibly in colonies, select the green for an egg-laying com 
petition and choose more especially the heart of the fine grasses At this stage 
the eggs must be very minute indeed, but later they grow to the size at whic! 


they were discovered, possibly one-twentieth or one-sixteenth of an inch long 
The result of this taking place in the very heart of the grass, and possibly very 
quick after a suitable rain, is that the flow of juices up the leaves of the grass i 
arrested, by the internal pressure ; and this would account for the rusty appear- 
ance of the greens. Not being an entomologist I cannot name the intruder, 
but shall be glad of any information that any reader can give, ard shall b 
pleased to forward a few of the chrysalis-like eggs to anyone interested | 
TURNER 





WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE REY DEL MONTE. 

HE heading of this note is the high-sounding Spanish title 
of the smallest of the various species of owls which | 
have kept as pets. So far, I have been unable to trace 
him under any other. name than that by which he is 
known in his birthplace, Argentina, from which country 

he was brought to me by an Argentine friend. My friend’s explana- 
tion of how the owl gets his name is interesting, as throwing light 
on the peculiar habits of the little bird. In the first place he 
translates the name “‘ Rey del monte ’”’ as “‘ King of the Forest,”’ 
not “‘ King of the Mountain,’’ as one would have expected. He 
receives this title from the apparent fascination which he is said 
to exert over small birds, for he is usually to be found accompanied 
by a flock of birds with which he flies by 
day and perches by night These bird 
companions of his do not seek his society 
for the sake of mobbing him, as do our 
diurnal birds when they assemble to shriek 
at an owl in our English woods, but because 
of a certain fascination or inexplicable 
liking which they have for his company. 
And this is all the more unaccountable 
from the fact that the ‘‘rey”’ regularly 
makes a meal of the nearest of his small 
subjects whenever he happens to feel 
hungry. We may accept the fascination 
theory for what it is worth; but what does 
seem to be established is that the Rey del 
monte, wherever met with, is almost invari- 
ably accompanied by his clientéle of small 
bird satellites. Of this I have been assured 
by several Argentine acquaintances, who 
are very positive on the point. This owl, 
which is nowhere numerous except perhaps 
in the almost unexplored jungles of the 
Chaco, is in great demand among the 
Gauchos as a mascot. The possession of 
a Rey del monte is supposed to bring luck 
to the Gaucho family and ward off diseases 
from their horses and cattle. My own 
specimen was procured from a Gaucho 
family who were very loth to part with it, 
and who, according to their invariable 
custom when giving up possession of the 
owl, pulled out its tail to avert ‘tl-luck. 
Che photograph of the bird shown in the 
illustration was taken before he grew 
his tail again. This is unfortunate, as the 
tail is unusually long for an owl, being 
when fully grown nearly three and a half 
inches in length, or nearly half the total 
length of the owl, who measures about eight 





with dull yellowish white, and some conspicuous white markings 
show on the upper wing coverts. His eyes, which are very small 
for an owl, show a pale yellow in the iris, of the same shade as that 
in the eye of the Burrowing Owl. His legs are feathered to the toes 
with a thin covering of whitish down. His only note is a faint 
squeak resembling the syllable “‘ kee.’”’ Live sparrows placed in 
the owl’s cage seemed in no way alarmed. They perched besid 
him and even pecked him whenever he stood between them and 
their food. But this can scarcely be taken for a confirmation of 
his powers of fascination, as the perching accommodation in the 
cage was limited, and your sparrow is an abnormally impudent 
fowl. During the two years of the owl’s life with me he becam« 
fairly tame, and retained good health and plumage on a diet of sinal! 
birds, mice and portions of rats and rabbits 
His death, which occurred a short tim« 
ago, was due toa chill caused by leaving 
his cage exposed to a cold wind. The 
photograph which I send of the front 
view is most characteristic as it show the 
unusually small eyes and the curious 
plumage of the head, resembling hai 
carefully parted in the middle and brushed 
to the sides of the head. I shall be grateful 
for any further information as to the 
habits and correct name of the Rev del 
monte. oe ae 
The scientific name of the bird is Glaucidium 


terox.—ED. ] 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
WAGTAIL KILLED BY TICK 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire 
Sir,—The enclosed pied wagtail was picked up 
to-day, so I am sending it to you, and would lx 
glad if you could tell me if the large lump on it 
throat is a tick and was the cause of death If it 
is a tick I suppose it would have come off sheep, 
as wagtails go so much to sheep folds at this time 
of year I have not taken it off to examine it, as 
I thought you would like to see it in the state in 
which it was found ae ane 
The lump on the throat of the wagtail wa 
a large female tick, about two-thirds of an inch 
in length. We sent the bird to an authority, who 


pronounces the tick to be Ixodes brunneus ; “ it is 
a rather rare species, and might very well have 
caused the bird’s death.’”’—Ep 


POLYGAMOUS REDPOLI 
{To tue Eprror or * Country Lirt 


inches from beak to tip of tail. The thre« Sir,—I was much interested by the letter signed 
iiddle feathers of the tail are a little longer 4 Tester Copyright I.” m your last issue, as I noticed exactly 
than the rest, the central feather being the , ‘ 4 SOUTH AMERICAN OWI is the same phenomenon this year in Norway In 


mgest and all three pointed at the tip. 
My bird had a habit of wagging his tail from side to side, after the 
nanner of a playful bullfinch. Placed beside a British Little Owl, 
he Rey del monte seemed less than half the size of his companion 
ind of more slender build in proportion to his length. His general 
our is a dark brown, approaching an umber tint on the back, 
nd chocolate spangled closely with yellow spots on the head. 
Che dark vertical markings on the breast are brown and the lighte1 
portions white. The tail and wing feathers are dark brown mottled 


the case which 1 ooserved there were three hens 
and one cock, and the nest was only half completed Never havin, 
come in contact with redpolls before, I concluded that the hens wer 
immature birds still remaining in the vicinity of the disused nest li 
my ignorance, by far the most astonishing fact to me was the extraordinary 
boldness of the birds, though they never allowed me actually to touch them 
Passing by the nest a week later, I turned aside to sce if the birds were still there 
and was astonished to find a hen sitting upon five eggs The cock was still 


in the neighbourhood, but the other hens had disappeared, nor did I see any 
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sign of them in subsequent visits I was all the more surprised at finding eggs, 
is it was in the last week of July Is not this a late date even for the Arctic 
Circle R. H. Haut 


OCCURRENCE OF THE WHITE-SPOTTED BLUETHROAT AT 
HASTINGS 
To tHE Eptror of Country Lirt 
Sir An adult male white-spotted bluethroat (Luscinia svecica cyanecula 
was killed by a cat in the grounds of Summe rhe Ids, Hastings, on September 22nd 


1912. Fortunately, the specimen was rescued, before it was much damaged, 
by Mr. E. D. Compton, who has recently presented it to the Hastings Museum 


The present appears to be the eighth recorded occurrence of the bird in the 
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British Islands and the fourth in Sussex. Curiously enough, all the occurrences 
relate to males.—W. R. ButTTeRFIELD 


PIGEON IN BLACKBIRD’S NEST 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—In reference to the extraordinary habits of birds, it may interest 
some of your readers to know that last year (1912), in the month of April, we 
discovered that a wood-p'geon had laid two eggs in a blackbird’s nest of the 
preceding year in our garden. It eventually knocked one egg out of the nest 
and hatched the remaining egg. It was a very comical sight to see the wood- 
pigeon sitting on the small nest, especially when the young one began to grow 
and there seemed hardly room for the two birds together.—J. RawsTorn1 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WISLEY'S NEED FOR A COLLECTOR 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Luirt 
SIR I think certainly the Royal Horticultural Society might send out one or 
more collectors, but it seems to me that every care is necessary that the society 
hall not degenerate into a plant club The collectors ought to be explorers, 


ind I suppose the old collectors for whom the society is famous were explorers 


rather than mere collectors The mere distribution of plants is being quite 
efficiently done by nurserymen Collectors might be sent out in search of many 


good plants that have been lost, as well as to make new introductions. South 
America, especially the Andes, appears to me an important region that should 
have attention, but there are still the unexplored parts of the world, and wherever 
the flora is unknown, there a collector might be sent. Though an explorer, 
his primary duty should be to introduce all that he possibly can; the society 
would grow the plants, and ultimately the Fellows would benefit But the 
ociety, I think, should be under no obligation to make a sort of immediate 
return in the distribution of plants R. Irwin Lynxcu, Botanic Garden, 


Cambride« 


To tue Epiror of Country Luirt 
SIR I could not write last week, but should now like to say a few words on 
this question, as I have been a collector myself since 1874 In the old days 
of the Society this was a much more necessary and useful part of the Society's 
work than it is now, and it seems to me that the Society could do far better work 


‘Sy spending a little of its unused revenue in giving us a properly illustrated 
record of what recent collectors have already sent home Take the case of 
Wilson’s and Forrest’s Chinese plants, for instance I venture to say that 
these unrivalled collectors have done enough to provide materials for an annual 


publication for at least ten years to come. Our gardens are simply choked 
with new plants, trees and shrubs from China, of which we know little or nothing 
beyond the bare names, and though some of the finest and most remarkable of 
these have been and will be described and illustrated in the Botanical Magazine, 
in trade circulars, and in the horticultural Press, it is a very difficult matter 
to learn what we want to know about their habitats, distinctive characters 
and cultivation Iwo years ago I proposed at a general meeting of the Society 
that the Transactions should be revived for this and similar purposes, and a 
circular was sent out by the council, asking how many Fellows would support 
the proposal. But this circular was so worded that few or none of those who 
had not heard my proposal understood what it meant; the only thing clear 
was that it would entail an additional guinea subscription. If the council had 
secured Mr. Wilson's or Mr. Forrest’s services in time they would have done well ; 
now they have missed an opportunity that may not soon recur, for such collectors 
are very rare indeed, and though China is a big country and not yet half explored, 
no man, however good, will be able to rival Mr. Wilson and Mr, Forrest until he 
has their local experience. Outside of China there are very few countries that 
would repay a collector now, so far as hardy plants go ; and I do not suppose the 
great majority of Fellows would wish a collector to be sent to a tropical country 

The Caucasus and perhaps the Altai Mountains are promising fields for a beginner, 
but no one could do much good in either unless he spoke Russian. The cream 
has already been taken off all the rest of the temperate regions of the world, 
and though I worked hard in Chili ten years ago, in a region that no collector 
had previously visited, I did not get ten plants that are fit for general cultivation 
or will ever be popular in gardens. There is another point which must be remem- 
bered, namely, the impossibility of fairly distributing the results of a collector's 
work among the 10,000 members of the Society It would lead to more trouble, 
disappointment and ill-feeling than anyone who has not tried it can imagine 

{ agree with a good deal of what Mr. Dykes has said, but he must know, better 
than most men, the extreme difficulty of naming correctly a great many of the 
plants already in cultivation. If anyone wants to know, let them ask Professor 
A. Henry how long it took him to arrive at, in our sixth volume, even an approxi- 
mately correct nomenclature of the few species of cucalyptus which will live 
in England, and even now I doubt whether his conclusions will permanently 
stand. Very few people really care for correct names, as evidenced by the trade 
catalogues, which go on calling spruces Abies, and silver firs Picea, and stick 
to such names as Theya Lobbi, which have long been proved wrong. As, 
however, I hear that an able committee has now reported to the council what 
ean best be done to extend the Society's work, no doubt at the next genera! 
meeting we shall have their proposals.—H J] Etwes, Colesborne 

HOW WE WASTE OUR CATTLE 
To tue Eptror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—I am very much interested in your note by “ A. T. M.” on how we waste 

our cattle, and agree with most of what is said. I am not sure, however, that 
© much is given for mere quality as your correspondent indicates ; the difference 
in value lies more in the higher percentage of beef in a well-finished ox. Few 
people are aware that during the last two months or so that a bullock is fattening, 
practically the whole of the live weight increase is put on to the carcase as 
ipart from the offals. I refer, of course, to cattle which have at some period 
«of their existence been stores, and not to those which have been fat from birth 

For instance, take a bullock of 1,100lb. live weight, in good condition but un- 
finished ; he may be expected to yield 594lb. of beef, or 54 per cent. Keep this 


bullock well supplied with plenty of cake for two months, and he will gain -2o0lb 
making his live weight 1,220lb.; but now, being properly finished, he will viel 
59 per cent. of beef, or 708lb., a gain of no less than 129lb.—olb. more than th 
live weight increase. Of course, it is not possible to kill the same ox twics 
but any feeder of experience who knows the carcase weight of his cattle wil 


agree with what I say James Keiru 


PHEASANTS AND CROP DAMAGE 
To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lit 

SIR In your excellent Christmas Number you refer to damage done b 
pheasants to farm crops. In the December number of the Land Agents’ Societ 
Journal is a report by Mr. W. E. Collinge, M.Se., F.L.S., F.E.S., in which | 
states that in the past ten years he has examined 183 pheasants from all part 
and at various times of the year. He found wings of aphides, 7 times ; heathe 
beetle, 32 times ; other beetle remains, 67 times ; wireworms, 97 times; othe 
beetle larva, 18 times; snails and slugs, 17 times; leather jacket (Dadd 
Longlegs), 54 times; larve of bibio, 84 times; lepidopterous larva, 23 times 
and females of mottled umber, 7 times. From an injurious point of view, he foun 
corn and clover, 7 times ; from a neutral point of view, he found vegetable matt« 
not identifiable, 19 times ; and seeds of chickweed, bindweed, buttercup, ribwort 
bedstraw, hemp, nettle and scabious, 217 times. Many of these seeds, as a lan 
agent, I should have included under “ benefits ’’ done by the pheasant. Situatir 
and date affects the damage a pheasant does, and April is probably the mont} 
when it eats most corn ; but, even then, only a small amount, if corn is proper! 
sown and harrowed in, and, be it remembered, that corn left on the surface 
waste corn, and never forms part of the crop later. We are all tired of the phe 
sant and mangel-wurzel touching story, the author of which probably faile: 
to realise that it is the root-crop first pulled, as it will not stand frost 
und therefore the least likely to be touched at a time when all natural food i 
plentiful. At any rate, 419,000 acres were grown this year as against 1,05 3,0 
acres of swedes and turnips. As Mr. Collinge says, ‘‘ The pheasant is frequent 
blamed for the depredations of wood-pigeons and rooks, aided to some extent 
by the starlings.” Farmers are only human, and if a farmer sces a score 
pheasants on a field and finds corn scratched up, it is only natural he shoul 
blame the pheasants, partly because he does not see the pigeon and rook, who s« 
him a long way off and depart, and perhaps partly because he knows his land 
lord will not pay for damage by these last two, and, further, because he does 1 
know for certain. The misdeeds of the pheasant are “ grossly exagerated,”’ 
Mark Twain would say.—M. P 


THE RECIPE FOR PUNCH. 
[To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.’ 
S1r,—I should be very much obliged if any of your readers could furnish m« 
with a good recipe for making punch, or any of the other drinks which wet 
used at Christmas and other festivals in the olden days ?—V. L 


’ 


A THURSDAY CHRISTMAS. 

[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—As Christmas Day falls on a Thursday the following prophecy as to wha 
may be expected during the coming year may interest your readers. It is 
contained in a poem preserved among the Harleian Manuscripts in the Britis 
Museum : 

If Christmas Day on Thursday be, 

A windy winter you shall see ; 

Windy weather in each week, 

And hard tempests strong and thick. 

The summer shall be good and dry, 

Corn and beasts shall multiply ; 

That year is good for lands to till. 

Kings and Princes shall die by skill ; 

if a child that day born should be, 

It shall happen right well for he 

Of deeds he shall be good and stable, 

Wise of speech and reasonable 

Whoso that day goes thieving about, 

He shall be punished without doubt. 

And if sickness that day betide, 

It shall quickly from thee glide. 
The prophecy for this year, predicting a good summer, has been fulfilled, and 
disasters at sea, “ tempest and woe,” have also, unfortunately, come tru 
G. V. ¢ 

THE TWO SCHOOLS OF GARDENING 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—lIn regard to some observations on the humorous features of archit 
Country Lire of Nov. 29th, will you please let me say that I have not la 
my garden on “formal” lines? I found two enclosed spaces near the 
which had been there for several hundred years, and I simply put my flow 
in them. I should have been a fool to have done otherwise, as one of 
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enclosing walls was beautiful with self-sown ferns 


and wild flowers There is a fog of thought owing 
to the use of misleading terms as regards this matter 
The terms “formal” and “informal” are bandied 
about without meaning in them. Landscapists, so 
called, no more than others can dispense with beds 
for their flowers, and they use the level ground round 
the house for this purpose. The garden, even in country 
places of some size, is usually a very small plac 
compared with the area of the estate itself, and the fact 


is that the work of true landscape cannot arise until 


we are free of the garden One cannot put forest 
trees in their natural forms in flower gardens. My own 
arrangements are of the simplest My front garden 


is the old flower garden plot of the manor house, 
and my beds there are as simple as those of a cottage 
garden But a young lady came in one day and 
said: *“‘Oh! you have a formal garden!” She had 
been reading nonsense about “ formalities’? and 
very essential matters as architecture and the disposal of the ground around 
the house there ought not to be any confusion of terms, all being so simple 
if people would only take the trouble to think it out, which, as a matter of fact, 
What was said of Mr. Blomfield’s garden and the illustrations of 
it show the first and best lesson of the whole thing, viz., that garden design 


‘informalities.””. In such 


very few do. 


of any right kind must arise from the nature of the ground rather than from any 


preconceived plan or “ style.””. I am now printing a book on Home Landscapes 
which, I hope, will make the fact clear that it is only out of and away from the 
garden that the fine 
English art of land- 
scape planting and 
gardening is best 
carried out Wn 


ROBINSON 


IN A DECEMBER 
HAMPSHIRE 
GARDEN 
[To THE EDITOR 
SiR, I send you 
a photograph of roses 
gathered on December 
2nd, in a Hampshire 
Garden, the varieties 
include Marie van 


Houtte, Gruss an 


Teplitz, Réve d'or, 
Alister Stella Gravy, 
Thalia, American 
Beauty, Dorothy 
Perkins, White 


Dorothy, Viscountess 
Folkestone and Sou- 
venir de Malmaison. 
M. AUSTIN 





TO OPEN AND 
CLOSE PARK 
GATES 
[To tue Epiror 


ROSES IN 


THE 
, 


DECEMBER GARDEN. 


Sir,—Can you or any 
of your readers tell me of a workable device to be attached to gates in 
somebody 
I have heard that 
ui arrangement of cords and pulleys is used for this purpose in New Zealand, 


but do not know the details of construction.—A, H. W 


park whereby they can be opened and closed again without 
getting out of the motor or trap which is going through ? 


CATS AND THE GARDEN. 
[To tHe Eprror or “‘ Country Lit 
Sir,—Can you or any of your readers suggest a humane but effective method 


of keeping cats out of a garden (in a country town) 
which, by reason of its superior amenities such as flower- 
beds, sand tennis court, birds’ nests, trees and shrub- 
beries, has become the popular resort of cats from 
near and far for social, hunting and other purposes ? 
As an occasional means of impressing a cat without 
maiming it, a catapult might be useful, and I think | 
remember reading an article in Country Lire on 
Catapults, describing how they should be made and 
where they could be obtained. Can you refer me to 
this >—F. A. 


THE LARGEST SCOTTISH ROD-KILLED SALMON 
OF 1913 AND THE HEAVIEST CAUGHT FROM 

THE TWEED SINCE 

To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lir1 

IR,—To that splendid salmon-fishing river, the “ sil- 
very Tweed,” belongs th« 
the weighticst 
the rod in 


1550. 


honour of having yielded 
killed o1 


‘Caledonia stern and wild” during 1913 


specimen of Salmo salar 


This fish, which was not in the very best of con- 
dition, scaled 55lb. four hours after being landed, 
ind is the heaviest taken from the Tweed since 1886, 


when one of 57$lb. was landed by Mr. Pryor from 


the Duke of Roxburghe’s water. The s5lb. fish was 
it first erroneously reported as scaling 56ll And I 
believe that Mr. Marston, Editor of the Fishing Gazette, 
of opinion that if it had been weighed immediately 


i 
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POUNDER. 


A SCOTTISH FIFTY-FIVE 
A cock fish, 
It was caught on Novem- 
The fortunate 
Kidson of Sunderland Ihe lure was a double hook 


after capture, it would have attained close on 57Ib its measure- 
ments were 51in. in length and 2gin. greatest girth 
ber 7th in the stream below the Temple Cauld on the Lees water, 
captor was Mr. W. A 
Sir Richard, and the captive was attached to ore hook only, while the cast was 
asingle gut one 6ft. long rhe leviathan, of which the accompanying photograp! 
is a good representation, “* put up a splendid fight for three-quarters of an hour,” 
Mr. Kidson informs me. That angler further tells me that Mr. Hutton, who 
* Hatched early in 


1907 ; migrated to sea as smolt in spring of 1909, when two 


has had some of the scales submitted to him, reports: 
vears old; ha 
spent rather over four and a-half years in sea without spawning Phis make 
rather over six and a-half (64) vears old.” As well as being the heaviest Scottis! 
salmon of 1913, this huge fish is probably the largest rod-killed one of the vea 


within the British Isles I may incidentally add, in conclusion, that a salm 


of 58lb. was killed on the Alten River, Norway, during 1913 ( 1. H 
CASSEIS 

It is to be regretted that the weight was not taken until four hours afte 
landing, and it becomes rather a question whether, had it been weighed on comin 


wut fresh from the water, it might have run very nearly a dead-heat with that 
weed fish of 57$lb. killed by Mr 


In 1556 


Pryor in the Duke of Roxburghe’s water 
It is always a moot question with anglers how much weight in a given 
time a fish will lose, but it is probable that 2}lb. is rather more than the four 
hours out of water would account for, even with such a big fish as this \t 
all events, it is the largest rod-caught fish of the Tweed since 1886, which ought 
Certainly it is the heaviest 
What made the capture 


to be good enough to satisfy and gratify its catcher 
fish taken in British waters with the rod in 1913 
of the Tweed fish appear the more fortunate is that, though the hook was a 


double one, only one of the hooks had a hold.—Eb.] 


WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 

[To tHe Epitor or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—The question, “‘ Who killed Cock Robin?” is answered by the country 
people in this locality in a manner which darkens the character of the robin family 
It is asserted that the young birds attack the old ones, fighting until the parent 
is killed 
\ cottager says that she saw a young robin attack an old one on her door-mat 


The birds are said to make a “ cheeping "’ noise ail the time they fight 
and roll him over and over until he was left in a dying condition The villagers 
say that, although they are certain that this clearance of old birds is annually 
made, it is seldom that the bodies are found. This mysterious disappearance 


of the little corpses they seem to regard as part of the rite Is this a far-spread 


belief, or is it peculiar to this neighbourhood or county Was there a general 
belief in the darker ages that sparrows were the destroyers of robins ? * I, said 
the sparrow, with my bow and arrow, I killed Cock Robin,’ seems to hint at it 


Possibly that myth has been replaced by the above more plausible story.- 


FLORENCE Reason, Lee Common, Bucks 


HEDGEHOGS 
To tHe Epitror or “ Country Liri 
Sir,—I enclose an interesting photograph of two hedgehogs in the hope you 
may be able to find space for it in Country LiFt R. W. Cote. 





THE TWO 


URCHINS. 
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' ITINERANT WOOD SAWYERS 


Fo tHe Epitor or “Country Luiri 
Si I enclose a photograph of one of the wood-sawing 
yutfits '’ which travel this country in the winter Phe 
rcular saw is operated bya 3} h.p. or 4 h.p. hopper 
cooled gasoline engine Ihe charge for wood-cutting is 
from tdol. 25c. to rdol. s0c. per hour A good man 


will saw from two to two and a half loads per hour 
Che price of gasoline here is 33c. per gallon, and an 
engine will burn about one gallon per horse-power per 
ten-hour day A very quick man will cut a load of 
wood in a day with a frame saw, so the majority of 
farmers employ power when they can get it 


K. Concreve, Vermilion, Alberta, Canada 


WITHOUT THE MERRY-THOUGHT 
[To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lirt 

SIR In your issue of October 4th (page 471), a 

correspondent asks about the missing wishbone in 

some fowls (chickens, please !) he had carved Your 


other correspondent suggested that the fowls had beer 





boned, but that is not necessary The Bedfordshire 
County Council poultry expert, in his demonstration THE SAWYER AND HIS PLANT. 


on poultry-trussing, always advises the removal of the 


wishbone ; quite a simple process. I always follow his practice in the case of method of 
chickens for my own table, and the carving is rendered much easier. Recently squatting on the 
I had the pleasure of carving four chickens at a cricket supper, and as the floor to do their 
wishbones were in = Satu, work can be im- 
found out the difference at proved upon. 
onee W. J]. WARREN Nevertheless, 


there is no 
denying the fact 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 
OF WORK 


that native 


*hustris” can and 


fo tHe Epiror lo turn out most 
Sir,—I enclose a _ photo- excellent work 
graph of John White, who Fr. M 
was tor over hity vears a - 
urter at Chawton. He was THE HABITS 
born in 1821 With him is OF TURTLE- 
his daughter Jane; both DOVES 


ire in receipt of the old age ‘ 
lo tHE Eprror 


pension I KNIGHT, 
Chawlton House Alton, Sir,—Your corre- 
Hert spondent'’s 


rxccount of the 


turtle-doves’ 
AN INDIAN SMITHY 


innual return to 





To tHe Epiror Hedsor Wharf 
Sir,—lI send you herewith a gives both a 
photograph taken in an marked and 
Indian blacksmith’s shop, pleasing instance 
where they are busily em- of the inherent 
ployed welding a cart tyre homing instinct of 
rhough European tools are this bird. An 
coming more and more into opportunity of 
use, there are several purely having such a 
Indian which still survive, number of turtle- WELDING A CART TYRE. 
and it will take many years doves directly 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER: BOTH to persuade smiths and under observation must be unique, and the whole narrative opens up a good 
OLD AGE PENSIONERS. irpenters that their usual field for discussion We here, in North Beds, have in season our full share ot 


these delightful birds, but I am not accustomed to find 
their nests during the summer in anything approaching 
large numbers. In fact, I find very few. The date ot 
the turtle-doves’ first arrival here coinc’des with that 





given by your correspondent, but I am very sorry I hav 
no definite or reliable data bearing on their autumna 
departure Why they go so early is still, I fancy, ground 
for wonder. I was not at all surprised to see no more ot 
either the voung or old birds which formed the subject ot 
mv article after the youngsters left the nesting tree 

»bservation would have had to be beth acute and 
constant even had they lingered there. But how long 
the family union may last is a point which, perhaps, your 
correspondent would like to clear up. Seeing that your 
correspondent, too, has such fine opportunities of observ- 
ing mafiy turtle-doves together, has she, I wonder, ever 
noticed the omission of the biack feathers tipped with 
white, which Mr. Keartonsaysis present in the cock, bt 
not in the hen turtle-dove? I have not.—James H 


SYMONDS 


\ COUNTRY SCENE IN JAPAN, 

(To tHe Epitor or “* Country Lire.”) 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph shows a country scene 
in Japan. We have had very little rain this summer 
so that much of the rice has been burnt up by the 
drought. As seen in the photograph, farmers, wit! 
their families, go to their rice-fields every day. and 
work to send water to the dried-up fields by means 
turning a mill with their feet, the water running to the 
fields through a narrow wooden ditch beside the mill 
Notice a Japanese boy leaning against a post anc 
looking over illustrations in Country Lire, and this 


proves that the journal has a wonderfuly wide cir- 
culation in the world.—M. Yosuipa, Ichinoki-cho, 


PRIMITIVE IRRIGATION. Yamada, Mie-ken, Japan. 
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RACING NOTES 


EMARKABLE in every sense of the word were the, sales 
of bloodstock held by the Messrs. Tattersall at New- 
market last week—the December Sales. The huge 
sum of money realised was far in excess of that 


at any previous sale of bloodstock. Never had there 
been so keen a demand for brood mares ; never had a foal been sold 
for such a price as that paid by Mr. A. B. Morris for the colt foal by 
Bayardo out of Cheshire Cat—though if my memory does not err, 
Mr. S. Stern did get 3,000 guineas for Flair’s foal almost immediately 
after he had bought him and his dam for 15,000 guineas. Herc 
are some statistics relating to this astounding sale, they will speak 
for themselves. On Monday 148 lots were sold—total for the day, 
38,195 guineas. On Tuesday 140 lots realised 66,060 guineas. 
On Wednesday the selling of 175 lots produced 111,685 guineas. 
On Thursday 145 lots were sold for 61,520 guineas ; and on Friday 
105 lots for 31,700 guineas. Total for the week—714 lots sold for 
308,658 guineas; average about 432 guineas. The foal alluded 
to, which was, by the way, sold for 3,100 guineas, and a very 
speculative purchase it was, | think, for although showing plenty 
of size and scope, he favoured Tarporley (sire of his dam) rather 
than Bayardo, and looked, moreover, as though he might 
develop into a very “stalky’”’ horse. Still, no one can foresee 
which way a colt may grow, and there were, at all events, 


‘ ” 


distinct ‘‘ possibilities’ in favour of the one in question. For 
some of the brood mares sellers obtained prices far in excess 
of what they would have reasonably anticipated, the highest 
price of all being 
the 6,200 guineas 
paid by Sir Gilbert 
Greenall for Little 
Goose, an eight year 
old mare (dam of 
Whroo), by Galli- 
nule rg out of 
Little Eva 3. Galli- 
nule mares have 
done well, and are 
in great request ; 
but, nevertheless, 
Little Goose was 
remarkably well 
sold, thanks, I 
think, to the strong 
competition be- 


tween Sir Gilbert th 
Greenall and the needs « 
Russian buyer, Mr. ; 
Mantascheff. Ano- 


ther high-priced 
one—sold right at 
the very top. of 
her value—was, to 
my way of think- 
ing, Lelia, a _ five 
year old mare by 
Gallinule 19 out of Edmée 10, by Juggler 9. There is not 
much of her, nor did she distinguish herself as a race-horse, 
but she shows nice quality, and being apparently safe in foal to 
Sunstar may not be a bad bargain after all. On the face of it, Mr. 
Mantascheff seemed to be making none too judicious a bargain 
when he gave 5,000 guineas for Sunkiss, a five year old mare by 
Sir Geoffry or Sundridge out of Absurdity. But if she is by Sun- 
dridge, then she is an own sister to Jest, winner of this year’s One 
Thousand Guineas and Oaks. She is, moreover, due to foal to 
Dark Ronald in April next, and seeing that, whether by Sir Geoffry 
or Sundridge, she comes of a rare racing strain of blood through 
her dam, Mr. Mantascheff may have the best of the bargain in the 


W. A. Rouch. 


LITTLE 





Sold jor 6,200 guineas at the December Sales. 
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long run. That gentleman was, by the way, a most determined 
buyer when the Duke of Devonshire’s mares came up for sale, 
for, beating down all opposition, he bought Simony, a fourteen yea 
old mare by Common out of Simon’s Bay, by St. Simon, covered 
by Lemberg, for 2,800 guineas; Full Cry, eleven years of age, 
by Flying Fox out of Lady Villikins, by Hagioscope, and covered 
by Sunstar, for 4,600 guineas; Elfina, a seven year old mare by 
Cyllene out of Elf, by Galopin 3, for 2,700 guineas; and a filly 
foal by Spearmint out of Claque, for 2,100 guineas. Mr. Mantascheti! 
may, indeed, be said to have set the market last week, for he 
invested not far short of 50,000 guineas in the purchase of blood 
stock—twenty-five lots in all. I might add that at the December 
Sales last year he expended about 20,000 guineas in the purchasing 
of seventeen head of bloodstock. Such a buyer does, no doubt, 
exercise a very considerable influence on the market. Fortunate, 
indeed, are those sellers who chance to find Mr. Mantascheff and 
Sir Gilbert Greenall or Mr. FE. Hulton in opposition; but even 
without the stimulus supplied by the plucky Russian owner and 
breeder, there was abundant evidence that the demand for British- 
bred bloodstock—good brood mares in particular—is keener than 
ever. As the sire of mares for whom high prices were readily paid, 
the honours of the sale week are with Gallinule. Here are some of 
the prices realised: Little Goose (3), covered by William the 
Third, by Gallinule 19 out of Little Eva, 6,200 guineas, to Sit 
Gilbert Greenall; Lilia 10, by Gallinule out of Edmée, covered 


by Sunstar, 5,700 guineas, Mr. Sanford ; 


Excellence (8), by 
Gallinule out of 
Ixcellenza, covered 
by Dark Ronald 
3,500 guineas, Mr 
Mantascheft; Carita 
12, by Gallinule out 
of Moira, covered 
by St. Amant, 2,200 
vuineas, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall; Sweet- 
nule (4), by Galli 
nule out of Sweet 
Wink, covered by 
William the Third, 
1,850 guineas, Mi 
Bodendorfer; Red 
Sea 7, by Galiinule 
out of Sand Blast, 
covered by Minoru, 
1,500 guineas, Mr. 
kk. Tanner; Lady 
Bacchante (3), by 
Gallinule out of 
Bacchante, covered 
by Marcovil, 1,400 
guineas, Mr. Man- 


tascheff: Gallina, 
GOOSE, 


Copyright 


by Gallinule out 
fof Svenska, covered 
by The White Knight, 1,250 guineas, Mr. Mantascheff. I mav 
have missed a Gallinule mare or two, but those just mentioned 
brought in a total of 23,100 sovs. Four Cyllene mares made good 
prices—Cyanin 6 out of Nenemoosha, covered by John o’ Gaunt, 
$,700 guineas, Mr. Mantascheff; Cyrene 8 out of Claque, covered 
by Marco, 4,600 guineas, Mr. E. Hulton; and Oread 12 out of 
Maid of Ayr, covered by St. Frusquin, 2,800 guineas, Sir W. Nelson ; 
total 12,100 guineas. Thereitis. The December Sales, the greatest 
sale of bloodstock ever held, are over, leaving us to wonder whether 
the gigantic total of 308,658 guineas will ever again be equalled, 
let alone surpassed. As showing the most steady increase in the 
amount of business transacted at these sales, I might here mention 
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guineas, and that 
Whether the 
catalogue for next year’s December sales will be as bulky as that 


that in 1911 the 583 lots sold brought in 180,512 
last year 659 lots sold realised 240,547 guineas. 
issued this year remains to be seen. There is, I think, a fair pro- 
bability that it will be even more so ; but there seems to be a pretty 
general opinion that 

it would make for 
the general comfort 
and convenience of 
buyers and sellers 
alike were the 
Tattersall 
to conduct the 


Messrs 


selling in two rings 
instead of one 
Looking through 
the catalogue, 
though the greater 
portion of it is taken 
up by brood mares 
and foals, consider- 
able space is devoted 
to horses in training 
stallions, geldings 
and what might b« 
called odd lots 
Here, it seems, 1S a 
suggestion for the 
division of the 
work—brood mares, 
foals and two year 
old fillies to be sold 
in one ring; horses 
in training, stallions, 
geldings, etc., in the W. A. Rouch 
other As arranged 
at present the 
sale days are terribly long and tiring, added to which trainers 

not infrequently buyers of some of the horses in training which are 
offered for sale—complain that, having to get home as early as 
possible, it is very annoying to have to wait at the ringside while 





Winner of the Sandown Handicap Steeplechase at Sandown Park 
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brood mare after brood mare passes through the ring before the horses 
they want come in. This is merely a suggestion, and I make no 
doubt that the Messrs. Tattersall will adopt whatever measures they 
may think likely to make for the comfort and convenience of their 
patrons. Something they will have to do if the business done at 
the December Sales 
continues to in- 
crease as ‘tt has 
done for the last 
few years. 

The death of 
Mr. A. Stedall makes 
a gap in the racing 
community 
will not 


which 
easily, if 
ever, be filled. It 
does more than that, 
for to those who 
knew him well there 
comes a sense of per- 
sonal loss and of 
abiding regret. For 
a long period —as 
the lives of men are 
measured—he was a 
staunch and liberal 
patron of racing on 
the flat and under 
National Hunt 
Rules. He was, too, 
largely interested in 
breeding. He began 
racing in 1869, when 
he won his first race 


BALLYHACKLE Copyright with Bliss, a filly 


by Ignoramus out 
of Black 
Susan, and the last occasion on which his familiar ‘‘ black and yellow 


Eyed 


halved ’’ colours were carried by a winner was when Solomon’s 
Mine won the Final Plate at Lingficld Park on November 22nd 
last. TRENTON. 





THE UNIVERSITY 


HE Cambridge team fully justified their position as 
favourites when they beat Oxford by a dropped goal 
and three tries to a try. Their cohorts shining, 
metaphorically speaking, with the purple and gold of 
seven Internationals, were not withered and strewn ; they 
defeated Oxford and her Rhodesian allies very thoroughly. 

Yet somehow, perhaps because we had heard and thought so much 
beforehand about this particular match, it seemed, even to reason- 
ably patriotic Cambridge eyes, just a little disappointing. It 
cannot be set down as one of the great matches. Certainly it was a 
match of one or two great moments, such as that which began 
in a passing run by the Cambridge backs under the shadow of their 
own goal-posts and culminated in Lowe flashing down more than 
half the length of the field and scoring a truly noble try. There 
was another not long afterwards when Lowe dropped a lovely goal 
and the whole ground rang again with shouts for that diminutive 
hero. There was a splendid rally by Oxford at the end of the first 
half, and some thrills when they attacked hotly and persistently 
in the second; but it must be admitted that there were intervals 
when nothing in particular happened, or seemed very likely to 
happen. Perhaps it was that there were so many things that were 
nearly brilliant and not quite. 

Whatever the ultimate verdict upon the match, there were, 
at any rate, plenty of people to look at it. Not another 
onlooker could, one would imagine, have been crammed into 
the ground, and when the game began, there was, to quote from one 
of Mr. Anstey’s voces populi, ‘‘ not room for a billiard cue—leastways 
a stoutish one.” 

At the moment of the kick-off the state of mind of many 
onlookers could be briefly expressed thus: Cambridge certainly 
ought to win, but Oxford are much better than their trial matches 
would make them appear; they finished up very well by beating 
the London Scottish ; the unexpected always happens in University 
matches; it is quite likely that Oxford will win. For some little 
time this impression seemed to be a sound one, for Oxford had the 
best of some rather scrambling and unsatisfactory play and pressed 
distinctly and continuously. After a while Cambridge began to 
improve ; they got the ball in the scrummage and we saw more 
of the ingenious Lewis, the Welsh half-back, and his admirable 
kicking, which proved to be one of the features of the game. Then, 
rather unexpectedly, came the first score. There was a general 
rush of the Cambridge forwards down the left side of the ground 
into the distant corner. One realised that they had gained much 
ground but was not anticipating more, when suddenly there came 


RUGBY MATCH. 


a mighty yell, followed by the waving of tumultuous hats; Mavy- 
nard had brushed aside his enemies and scored in the corner. It 
was a fine effort, but it seemed as if there ought to have been 
somebody there to frustrate it. 

After the place kick had, not unnaturally, failed there came 
an interval of comparative quietude, followed by the event of the 
match. Oxford were attacking when the ball came out to Cumber- 
lege, the Cambridge captain. There were times when he and also 
some of his company gave the more timid of their supporters cold 
shivers down the back by dashing and apparently rather indis- 
criminate methods of slinging the ball about. This time, however, 
he was sure, as well as greatly daring, in his own twenty-five. 
He started a passing movement; the ball travelled to Baxter 
and via Baxter to Lowe. Lowe had more than half the length of 
the ground still to traverse, but he was not to be stopped. The 
fleet Crole toiled after him in vain; Reid, the full-back, touched 
him, but could do no more, and Lowe grounded the ball in the right- 
hand corner. 

There followed another interval, and then Lowe scored again— 
a bout of passing gave him the ball in front of goal, he turned 
quickly, steadied himself and dropped as pretty a goal as one could 
wish to see. All this while the Cambridge forwards had been 
getting the ball, and their backs in consequence had enjoyed a 
glorious time. Now, in the last ten minutes of the first half Oxford 
began to get the ball; Williamson and Knott had more oppor- 
tunities, and the backs began to look extremely dangerous. Once 
Crole, who had very few chances, nearly dashed over on the left 
Shand nearly dropped a goal, and Southee, who is very fast, seemed 
bound to get in, but a bad pass ruined a great opening. The 
centre-three-quarters appeared to cling too tenaciously to the ball, 
and half-time came with Oxford pressing hard, but not having 
scored. 

The second half was dull by comparison, perhaps because little 
was seen of the meteoric Lowe. First a fine run by de Villiers and 
Will took the ball close to the line, and from the ensuing melée 
Lewis emerged lying triumphantly on the top of the ball over the 
Oxiord goal-line. After this Oxford took up the running, and, 
though Shand had later on to go off owing to an injury, they had, 
on the whole, the best of matters to the end. The backs often 
looked as if they must get in, but the Cambridge defence was good ; 
some chances went begging, and there was only one try by Southee, 
after a fine sprint. Nothing else of great moment occurred, and an 
undramatic second half ended with Cambridge deservedly and 
comfortably victorious by 1e¢ points. : 
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E cannot always select the spot or choose our 
locality for the pitching of the Home Tent. 
[To some of-us the country is the only proper 


place in which 

to live, wet trees 
being preferable to wet houses 
even in wet weather, and in 
sunshine there can be no com- 
parison. However, we cannot 
always choose, and the accom- 
panying pictures represent an 
attempt to make the best of 
town conditions and to break 
away from the monotony which 
distinguishes so many of the 
smaller gardens of middle-class 
houses. The first essential is a 
determination to realise that 
because every gardening ac- 
quaintance with a rectangular 
plot chooses to put the flower- 


bed under the wall or fence, 
where it gets the smallest 


possible amount of air, light 
and rain, and reserves the choice 
positions for a grass plot and 
paths, it is not established that 
such an arrangement is the 
only one possible. 

Starting with the idea that 
what nearly always is is not 


have given us. 


GARDEN, 








plans of simple gardens which architects and garden designers 
The important point never to be lost sight of is 
that the finished result must be the presentment of a completed 





always right, we may, with a little trouble, cvolve an idea for 
personal expression, and we can at least study the published 
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SCREEN. 


STONE 


idea. 


SEAT 


These 


AND 


notes 


SUNDIAL. 


describe 


and refer only to a strictly 


suburban garden, with houses and other gardens adjoining in 


all directions. The primary 
consideration was to secure as 
much privacy as possible. This 
was obtained by planting young 
standard fruit and almond trees 
upon a wide, open trellis of 
poles, one tree to every six feet 


or seven feet. The sense of 
seclusion was helped also by 
the sunk lawn, which is some 


two feet to three feet below the 
level of the adjoining gardens, 
and affords as much seclusion 
as is necessary in a small garden 
without creating a 
being shut in. Every garden 
ought to be for use, not merely 
for ornament, and the ideal use 
is aS an open-air rest room. To 
this end spaces and odd corners 
were arranged for seats. Two 
quadrant-shaped white wooden 
seats are placed on either side 
of the garden, and a long cane 
lounge seat, an old wooden 
bench and a semicircular stone 


sense ol 


seat are all in permanent 
positions. If a garden is really 
to be an open-air room, it 


should have plenty of inviting 
corners, and properly designed 


seats give an air of restful- 
ness. Especially grateful is a 
little corner where tea is 
usually served in summer ; it 
looks on to the sunk lawn 
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by the north pergola, and is near the lily pond, so that 
conversation has the accompaniment of water dripping from the 
bird-basin into the pool. A third requirement in a garden of 
this class and size is that it must entail practically no assistance 
for its upkeep. The grass patch is so small that it takes only 
twenty minutes to cut, and it would take less were it of 
rectangular shape. The stone paths require no attention, 
prostrate plants grow between the crevices, and grass seed 
was also sown between the flagstones. The only matters which 
do require time are the tying and training of the climbing roses 
and other plants. 

The limitations and difficulties may be considered, and the 
first of these is one of position. Every suburban gardener is 
handicapped by the nearness of a big town. The garden here 
described is about ten miles from Liverpool Street. It is in a 
new district, with a population of one hundred thousand, so 
that it has true suburban conditions. These make necessary 
a liberal use of the hose and syringe. The life and health of 
plants depend almost entirely upon the healthy condition of 
the foliage, and the smoky atmosphere of a town leaves a thick 
sooty deposit upon everything exposed to it for long. If this 
were always realised and dealt with, there would be far fewer 
disappointments and a much greater assortment of plants 
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LOOKING WEST FROM THE HOUSE. 


erown. Provided the garden can get a reasonable amount of 
sunshine, there is no need to make elaborate selections of plants 
suitable for suburban conditions. In this case the climbing 
roses of all sorts have made rampant growth, as much as twenty 
feet of new growth during the season just passed. Another 
limitation is that of cost. No exact account was kept of the 
cost in the present instance, but it was little more than many a 
vardener spends on gravel and turf and rustic arches. One 
or two items, indeed, were unnecessary luxuries, such as 
the two white quadrant purchased for lack of the 
necessary carpentering skill to make them. A third difficulty 


seats 


was that the subsoil is pure gravel eighteen inches below 
the surface This necessitated digging three-foot trenches 
for all flowers and rose beds. The gravel and rough 
soil taken out went to make the raised paths all round 


the garden, and to form the terrace near the pool. The 
trenches were then filled with the top spit from the plot 
intended for the grass patch. To this must be attributed the 
exceptional growth which all the trees and climbing roses 
have made. The limitation of size cannot be said to be an 
insurmountable difficulty when making a garden, for the smaller 
the garden, the simpler the plan. It need not on this account 


be any less charming, and the small garden has the greater 
advantage of not 


requiring attention from more than one 
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BIRD’S-EYE 


VIEW FROM A WINDOW. 


person. This garden is about sixty feet by forty feet, a very 
usual size as suburban gardens go. 

The great object in successful gardening is to obtain an 
effect of restfulness, and the old-time appearance which con- 
tributes to this was obtained by the use of old materials. The 
garden was made within the past ten months, during the winter 
of 1912 and last spring. The photographs were taken during 
July and early August, before the ramblers commenced serious 
growth. The herbaceous border at the end of the garden 
has done marvellously, and has provided an endless succession 
of bloom for table decoration. The owner is indebted to 
Mr. Hillyard Swinstead, R.I., for the main idea of the design, 
and his delightful book on his Old-world Garden was carefully 
studied and the plan adapted to meet the requirements of shape 
and local conditions. A garden should carry out and complete 
the design of the house so that the two stand in relation but 





LILY POOL AND CUPID FOUNTAIN. 
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in the present instance anything of the 
sort was out of the question. The design, 
when done, was pegged out im situ and 
modified where necessary. The writer 
was fortunate to secure the York pav- 
ing stones which were being taken up 
in Fountain Court, Temple. They are 
historic stuff, for every famous personage 
of Bench and Bar for nearly two centuries 
past has walked over them, and they 
seem to have brought to their new sur- 
roundings some of the calm atmosphere 
of their old home. The pond is about 
seven feet and made of granite 
setts cemented over. Its occupants are 
two water-tortoises—Noah and Japhet 

but they dived to the bottom six months 
ago and have not appeared since. Two 


across, 


SC fect 


newts which can- 
not be _ caught, 
and so _ cannot 
.| be named, and 
six large gold- 
fish that have 
grown very fat 
and have bred 
several thousand 
young ones. They 
apparently have a 
high regard for 
the flavour of thei: 
offspring, as only 
about one dozen 
youngsters were 
rescued. Six beau- 
tiful Japanese 
fantail fish have 
not bred as yet, 
and about five 
dozen large water 
snails keep down 
the pond-weed 
growth, which is 
rather trouble- 
some. The writer is grateful for the intense pleasure this 
little spot in Eastern Greater London has already given him 
in making that purest of human pleasures—a garden. 

It is the Greatest Refreshment to the Spirits of Man 
Buildings and Palaces are but Grosse Handy-works : 

And a Man shall ever see, that when Ages grow to Civility and Elegancie : 
Men come to Build Stately, sooner then to Garden Finely : As if Gardening were 
the Greater Perfection. 


so 
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; Without which, 


E. A. WALMISLEY. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Sowing Clover, by George Wouil. (John Long.) 

AS a novel describing the life of a particular class and doing so without sacrificing 
reality to a mistaken sense of the dramatic, Sowing Clover is an extremely promis- 
ing first attempt. The story is set in the Midlands, and follows the career of 
John Wittongate from the days when he was a working cobbler in his father’s 
shop, and not considered worth his salt, to those when he has become wealthy, 
the owner of a factory and a candidate for civic honours. Mr. Wouil describes 
the life of the Black Country with the careful and accurate understanding of 
one to whom it is familiar; neither his characterisation nor his natural descrip- 
tions impress the reader with the same sense of quiet strength which the con- 
sciousness of knowing his subject has brought to the general grouping of the 
workers in their everyday life. The characterisation, indeed, is of the simplest ; the 
relations between John and his wife are vexed by no subtleties, and the spiritual 
growth of the man hardly touched upon. With more skill in handling character, 
and the play of temperament upon the emotions, Mr. Wouil should follow up 
this interesting story of humble life with something of a success in the same field. 
One of the Crowd, by E. M. Albanesi. (Chapman and Hall.) 

IT is difficult to gather what particular want this kind of novel is intended to 
supply. The first half of E. M. Albanesi’s novel is dull, its sentiment is mawkish, 
its object wrapped in obscurity. Not that Sophie Beamish is an impossible or 
uninteresting heroine, nor yet because her fate does not arouse a mild curiosity, 
are we baulked in our desire to be amused and taken out of ourselves. But 
because the author from start to finish has allowed herself to reel off an inter- 
minable amount of stuff that means nothing and leads nowhere, and it is only 
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Does the 


And why should an author who respects 


when half-way through the book that we begin to suspect that we have 
deceived in imagining an object where no such commodity exists, 
young person like this kind of thing ? 
the English language be guilty of a mis-statement so heinous as “‘ Mrs 
too, laid and stared at the girl 


Beamish, 


indiscretions of Dr. Carstairs, by A.deO. (William Heinemann.) 

FHOUGH at times we weary of the prominence given to the professional element 
on which this collection of short stories turns, it must be said that the book is a 
readable one ; the kind of volume one takes up in an idle hour, not looking for 
more than a mild diversion. The sketches are connected by the slightest of 
threads—the personality of the narrator, who is supposed to be a successful 
hese ar 
thei 


names speak for them, “ The Moat House,” the story of a mysterious lady 


specialist, the story he tells embodying some of his experiences 
quietly sensational, and of a kind to be found in popular magazines ; 
whose self-imposed isolation from her fellows covers a terrible secret ; “ Prin 
cesse X.,”" the tale of another feminine mystery, but this time of a higher degree 
and “*My Conscience Hath a Thousand Several Tongues,” in which poetic 
justice holds its own. A kind of fatherly beneficence characterises the manner 
of the tale-teller ; 


true equity, and this lends the tales no mean attraction 


but the pointing of his morals is not always consistent wit! 


Alston Rivers 


Whispering Dust, by Eldrid Reynolds 
FHOUGH the dialogue in this book is somewhat involved, and at times it 

impossible to see what the author or speaker is driving at, there is a certain quality 
in the writing that makes its own definitely attractive impression But what 
it is all about is not, at the beginning, evident, since the heroine conducts corre- 
spondence in diary form with a You who remains, till close to the tale’s end, 
and might be recom 


anonymous. It is, in a sense, a case of auto-suggestion, 


mended to lonely persons of either sex. Conceiving an ideal “ brave” ot 


“* fair,” the experimentalist endows him or her with such qualities as best pleas 


the individual taste; next accepts the abstract as concrete, and proceeds to 


enjoy an imaginary companionship. Result may be that the “ brave 


materialises in real life, as in the case of Whispering Dust, and the affair ends 
satisfactorily. Miss Reynolds 
just escapes the latter. Whispering Dust may find its niche; in any case it has 


All this may sound impossible, even absurd ; 


its moments of promise, such as the incident of the couple who longed for a 
message by wireless, and the occasional spontaneous creation of atmosphere that 
brings close the desert and the Sphinx. 


The Errand of Mercy, by M. Mostyn Bird. (Hutchinson.) 
“THE ERRAND OF MERCY” is a history of ambulance 
battle-field. 
the ground covered bringing us on to the present day. 
in character, the book is one that might have been written by the average 
thoughtful person, and as such should appeal primarily to those who take au 
intelligent interest in the every-day facts of a subject of some importance as 


work upon the 
The author has gone as far back as 500 B.c. in search of material, 


By no means technical 


gathered together for his convenience by a writer who has neatly gauged th« 
exact amount of information the casual reader demands. 





business man than one of the 
Register Date Indicating Blotting Pads for 1914 issued by Messrs. Hudson 
and Kearns, Limited, of Hatfield Street Works, Stamford Street, S.E. These 
pads have been designed to meet the actual requirements of practical office 


FEW presents would be more welcome to a 


use, and as a result irritating superfluities are conspicuous by their absence, 
while all the essentials for correspondence and daily routine are presented in 
an orderly manner, The most popular types are Nos. 8 and 8a. The former 
is equipped with a blotting pad, on the left side of which are a book diary, cash 
memorandum and calendar for the year, a weekly calendar and a standing 
memo pad, while on the right is a general note block. No. 8a, which is rathet 
larger, is similar, excepting that the weekly diary is enlarged into a regular 
engagement book. The materials in both are of excellent quality, and they 
are mounted on strong 
travelling or ordinary home use there is a serviceable folding pad, in which 
similar accommodation, with the exception of the standing memo, is provided 


boards so as to stand any reasonable wear. For 


in a very portable form. 
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AGRICULTURAL 


FAT CATTLE AT ISLINGTON. 


HE exhibition this year was opened under the most favour- 
able circumstances. The weather was dull, but fair 
and mild, and long before the gates were opened on 

the first day of the show a large crowd had assembled, 

waiting togoin. Inthe afternoon of the opening day th: 

King paid a visit to the Agricultural Hall on his way to 
Chatsworth, and spent nearly an hour examining his own and other 
exhibits. As far as His Majesty is concerned, it is the most success- 
ful show with which he has yet had anything to do, as he won for 
Devons three firsts, a second and the breed cup; for Herefords 
the breed cup and three firsts; for Shorthorns the breed cup, 
a first, second and third. These were all sent from the home farm 
at Windsor. From the Sandringham herd of Highland cattle 
established by Edward VII., a second and reserve for the class 
were found. Another breed which Edward VII. established 
won the first and second. The King also carried off the breed 
cup, first prize a nd a fourth for Southdowns. He had the reserve 
for short-woolled championship and a third for Berkshire pigs. This 
surely is a record for the King’s herds. In the contest for the 
championship the decision finally was a repetition of that at. 
Birmingham, where the Duke of Portland’s Beauty of Welbeck 
carried all before it. This beautiful Aberdeen Angus heifer, of 
which we show an illustration on this page, carried all before her 
in Birmingham, and though she had to fight more strenuously 
for victory at Smithfield, she won in the end. Perhaps this was 
owing to her very fine constitution. While her most formidable 


rival, Ruby of Shenley, had suffered tosome extent on the voyage, 
gone on 
Rumours 


adding to her 
that formidable 


Welbeck had actually 


accustomed rate 


Beauty of 
weight at the 
rivals were in the 
field were not 
verified during the 
judging, the only 
competitor from 
which she had 
anything to fear 
was Mr. Raphael’s 
black Ruby of 
Shenley, and, con 
sidering the im- 
portance of the 
verdict, the judges 
were not unreason- 
ably long in arriv- 


ing at it. The 
champion heife1 
won by dint of 


quality rather than 
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NOTES. 


Mr. W. M. Cazalet, Mr. J. J. Cridlan and Mr. C. J. Raphael. In 
the three Kerry and Dexter classes the King won one first prize 
and Sir Walter Gilbey two; and in the small cross-breds the 
winners were the King and Mr. G. A. Willis, the latter winning for the 
steer not exceeding two years old, and all the other first prizes 
going to His Majesty. In the sheep classes the champion plate 
for the best long-woolled sheep or lambs was won by Mrs. Perry 
Herrick, who also received the prize for the breeder. 


BRITISH FARMING. 

Mr. A. D.*Hall in the excellent company of Professor T. B. 
Wood of Cambridge and Mr. E. S. Beavan of Warminster planned 
and began a farming tour in 1910. It took three summers to com- 
plete it, and the results were published in a series of articles in 
the Times. These have now been republished under the title of 
“A Pilgrimage of British Farming, 1910-1912’ (John Murray). 
The book is full of interest, though it will not compare in literary 
merit with Cobbett’s “‘ Rural Rides.’’ The general reader will 
probably complain that it contains too much farming and too little 
of that personal interest which attracts his attention. Nevertheless, 
it is a very valuable survey of the present state of British agri- 
cuffure. It is by no means unflattering to those who pursue that 
industry. Almost everywhere the pilgrims found that there was a 
great demand for farms ; scarcely any land was unlet, and although 
there is in districts an apparent neglect of scientific method, they 
are full of praise for the care, intelligence and industry with which 
the husbandry of this country is conducted. Our little Isle varies 
greatly in its districts; but Mr. Hall concludes that the country 
round Dunbar in Scotland “is without doubt the most highly 
farmed district in Britain, indeed in the whole world.” Of it the 
finest land is a thin strip to the east not a mile wide, between the 
coast and the 
railway. Good 
farming and a soil 
particularly well 
adapted to the 
climate account 
for these excellent 


results. Potatoes 
form the chiet 
crop, and “it is 


no uncommon 
thing to hear of 
{30 an acre being 
given for the 
standing crop, the 
buyer taking all 
risks in addition 
to the cost ol 
litfing the tubers.”’ 


size. She is splen- The fine arable 
didly proportioned, farming round 
very deepand wide, Dunbar _ stretches 
and at two years all the way to 
and nine months Edinburgh and 
old weighs r5cwt along the shores 
3qr. 20lb. Com- of the Firth, but 
pare this with there the soils 
Mr. Cazalet’s are more diver- 
steer that was a= sified and _ the 
found to be the THE DUKE OF PORTLAND'S BEAUTY OF WELBECK. excellence of the 
best steer at Winner of the First Prize, the Breed Cup and the Championship at Smithfield. ‘red soils” at 


Norwich, but 


fell down to sixth at Edinburgh. At two years, eleven months 
and one week he weighs 17cwt. 2qr. tolb. Mr. Kerr’s cross 
bred, which was champion at Edinburgh, could do no bette 


under two 
Devons, as 


than win the {25 silver cup for the best beast 
years The following is a list of the chief awards: 
usual, came first in the catalogue, though as butchers’ cattle the, 
now have to give place to the Aberdeen Angus. Here, as we have 
already mentioned, the King won the breed cup, and was first in 


three different classes. He won the breed cup for Herefords, but 


Sir J]. R. G. Cotterell was first for steers not exceeding two years 
old rhe King was first in older steers, and also in both classes 


of heifers. In shorthorns Mr. Grassick produced the best steer 
not exceeding two years old, and Sir R. Cooper the best above two 
years. Messrs. J]. and G. Young showed the best young heifer 
and the King the best old heifer In Sussex cattle Mr. J. Aungier 
was first for young steers, and Mr. G. S. Harris first for older steers 
Mr. A. Gorham won both the heifer and the £25 cup 
went to Mr. Harris for the best Sussex. In red polls Mr. Carlyle 
Smith was first for ithe young steers and Messrs. T. Brown 
and Son for older. Lord Hastings produced the best young 
heifer and was awarded the cup for the best red poll. In 
Aberdeen Angus Mr. D. R. Arnot was first for young steers 
and Colonel C. MclInroy was first for older steers. Mr. 
Stewart Clark was first for young heifers and the Duke of Portland 
for older heifers. The Duke also got the breed cup. For Galloways 
Mr. A, Palmer produced the best steer not exceeding two years 
and Mr. Biggar the best older steer. In Welsh cattle the chief 
winners were Mr. Rk. M. Greaves, Mr. R. J. Gardner and the Hon. 
F. G. Wynn. In Highlanders Sir W. Ogilvy-Dalgleish won both 
prizes for steers and held reserve for the cup. Lord Fitzhardinge 
had the best young cross-bred steer, and the other winners were 


( lasses 


Dunbar is not 


attained. The reader who is interested in agriculture will 
find much worth his attention in the dissertations on 
pedigree, corn and stock, barley growing in Somerset, bullock 


fattening in Norfolk, sheep and barley growing in Shropshire, 
dairying and intensive cultivation in Cheshire, mixed farming 
in Central Wales, stock-breeding in Aberdeenshire and dairy 
farming in South-West Scotland. Close attention is also given 
to what may be called the outskirts of agriculture—the growing 
of hops and fruit, intensive farming in the Vale of Evesham, th« 
growing of flax and tobacco in Ireland, and of early potatoes in 
Ayrshire. For particulars about these and a great many features 
of British farming, he may be referred to the book. In the general 
conclusions with which the author sums up the result of his enquiries 
there is a wider interest. Here is a statement that should interest 
the politicians: ‘‘ Among the farmers themselves there is no land 
question, no smouldering feeling nor general current of opinio1 
that calls for a ‘ policy’; in the main they would ask to be let 
alone.’’ When speaking of farmers the author is careful to point 
out that he does not refer to the very local men who dominat 
the farmers’ clubs and chambers of agriculture ; they are “ primaril\ 
business men connected with land, dealers in pedigree stocl 
valuers and agents, making the main part of their income by oth« 
means than sheer cultivation of the soil.’”” Mr. Hall says: “ TI 
industry is at present sound and prosperous. The great depressi 
touched its nadir about 1894; since that time prices have be« 
moving upwards and methods improving.”” On the question « 
land tenure the opinion is expressed that the old system of tenan: 
is the best in practice. It has got more out of the land, and produc« 
better crops and stocks, than any other existing system. Ownei 
we are warned, are threatened with being taxed out of existen 
and ‘‘ we must expect a continuance of the sales of all land th 
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has not a sporting value round the demesne.”’ When these sales 
take place, there are three possible buyers—owners who are going 
to let the land, men who want to farm it themselves. or the State 
in one form or another. Of these, ‘‘ small owners who look upon 
their land as an investment make the worst landlords.’’ Owner- 
ship occupation receives no praise either: ‘‘ the experience of the 
past in this and other countries shows that each cycle of depression 
has crushed out a large proportion of small owners, for reasons that 
lie deep in human nature.” It is cautiously said about State 
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ownership that ‘‘ we have always found the Crown, the colleges, 
and other similar bodies spoken of as good landlords.”” The 
criticism passed upon the private owner is that he is ceasing to 
have the capacity to lead. There is no “‘ Coke of Norfolk” 
nowadays to be a pioneer to other owners, and, as a class, although 
landowners personally, socially and in nearly every other respect 
will compare most favourably with any other set of Englishmen, 
they have not developed that enthusiasm for husbandry” which 
carried English agriculture to the very first place in the world. 





OPER FIELD AND FURROW. 


THE QUORN’S GREAT GALLOP. 

ISCUSSIONS often take place as to whether our for- 
bears rode better than we do. My own impression is 
that they did. To them riding to hounds was more 
than it is to us. There are fewer men now who 
ride to hounds for their principal distinction in sport 

than there were. The hard rider who goes straight to hounds has 
less fame among his fellows. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and even later, there was a comparatively small body of 
men who lived at Melton whose thoughts, and much of whose 
conversation, turned on hunting, on the horses men rode, and the 
way they rode them. Horsemen even made a special study of 
particular kinds of fences, and one well known rider from Market 
Harborough was often spoken of as ‘‘ Timber ’’ Powell among his 
intimates. 

In spite of what is sometimes written and though I think 
men “ hunt to ride,’’ as the phrase goes, less and less, I am sure the 
interest in the hunt as a whole is growing. The two classes have 
never been sharply divided in my time. Men who want to see a 
hunt on a grass country must needs ride. Men who love to ride 
do not care to do so in a drag hunt, or even in a point-to-point. 
If you could, absit omen, turn the Quorn into a drag hunt, Melton 
would be empty in twenty-four hours. But though [ think that 
we have not so many fine horsemen over a country as we Can 
remember in the past—and even now the older men are often the 
best—yet those who saw last Monday’s run with the Quorn (the 
second Monday in succession to be distinguished by sport) will 
agree that not much was wanting in the style in which a difficult 
but rideable line of country was crossed. It was after some 
preliminary foxhunting that The Curate was appreached. This 
Monday country, and its fine stock of bold, wild foxes, is due to 
the present Master, who understands the details of managing and 
stopping a country as well as he knows how to ride over it or to 
hunt a pack of hounds. Twenty years ago the whisper that The 
Curate was to be drawn made eyes brighten and hearts beat quicker. 
The reason is plain, even to the stranger who, looking down from 
the height on which it is placed, sees spread before him the Belvoir 
Vale, and in the distance those Harby Hills which are some fifty 
minutes of hunting bliss away. On this occasion the fox broke in 
the right direction, and descended into the vale by way of and 
across Hickling Standard, the tree-crowned steep just above the 
village. 

It is something of a trial of nerve and of a horse’s shoulders 
to come down this slope, broken by ridge and furrow, fast enough 
to be with hounds, but not so fast as to beat one’s 
horse at starting. Not everv rider recollects that it is 
as casy, nay easier, to beat one’s horse going down hill as when 
climbing a steep ascent. Nevertheless, there is no time to crawl. 
Hounds are going a hunting pace, and this is fast enough Now 
the hunt embarks on the two miles or so to Sherbrooke’s Covert, 
which includes the passage of the Smite. Melton does not love 
vater, and the Smite has an evil reputation which brings about 
the trouble men fear, for they are apt to hustle their horses at it. 
Fast, but not flurried, is the pace that enables the rider to glance 
back and see that the rotten bank is cleared by a foot or 
wo. 

The powerful young Irish horse stops, scorches and then 
ings himself over and cuts it too finely—the bank crumbles and 
ie goes in. Never mind, next time he will know better. But 
hough the brook is the more alarming, what really tests a horse 
re these Vale fences, some with a ditch on both sides. They 
ill steady any horse, and are really beyond the scope of all but 
he best horses. That is, any horse may jump one such fence. 
ay get over a second, but the combination of the third fence 
id ridge and furrowis generally fatal. Sofar, however, the pace, 
ough good, admits of the selection of suitable places or of a gate, 
not too far out of the line, and even in the Vale of Belvoir there 
e plenty of simple fences, or we could never get over it. A 
ince forward as Sherbrookes is approached shows that the pack 


is leaving it on the left and running on straight for the Hickling 


Road. They scarcely waver or turn, but as hounds reach the othes 
side of the highway they drive forward suddenly and the pac: 
is fast enough for anyone. The safe hunters begin to drop back 


and the blood ones to stride to take the lead \ plain chestnut 
with a great stride comes to the front, and we mutter ‘ Hose 
Gorse ’’ to ourselves, but this, too, is left on one side This fox 
has a point and means to make it if he can. Harby Station is ahead 
and Stathern sees the end. Here, cight miles and fifty-five 
minutes from the start, we leave the hunted fox and go on for 


~ 


another for twenty minutes with a fading scent te Eastwell. 


IS HUNTING ON THE DECLINE? 


Whenever a farmer loses his temper with the Hunt or airs a 
grievance, just or unjust, or a lover of notoriety writes to the 
papers or plasters his fences with notices threatening to shoot 
foxes (which he can do if he can hit them) and hounds (which is 
illegal), we draw long faces, and ask ourselves whether hunting is 
not on the decline. Such incidents as those which have occurred 
lately always happen from time to time. Was not Stapleford, 
many years ago, lined with dog spears? Was not a fox shot 
(and hit) going away from Coyton Gorse ? 
tract of country by Sulby in the Pytchley There always have 
been men who must be noticed— if favourably, well; but, if not, in 
any way. The Hunt is a big target. To spoil his neighbour's 


Was there not a barred 


sport is in the power of any ill-conditioned person. But hunting 
will not decline because Mr. A. or B. wants to be noticed or gets 
out of bed the wrong side in the morning. Stapleford and Aston 
are certain finds to-day. Every country has bad places, that are 
well known to the members of the local hunt, but hunting goes on 
and flourishes. It is its opponents that pass and are forgotten. 
They can gain nothing, and may lose. It would be well if the 
wisdom of Tennyson’s Ulysses were theirs 
It is not wise to differ from the kindly Race of men 


rhey would have a better time in a hunting country. 


THE YORK AND AINSTY. 


There is no country in England where genuine fox hunting of 
the older type may be seen to more advantage than in the York 
and Ainsty country. To begin with, it is a plough country. Scent 
is sometimes good, but then, the arable is deep and horses at a 
disadvantage. Hounds can run where hunters must labour. 
The fences, though simple hedges and ditches, take some effort 
With the present pack and their huntsman the chase is well worth 
following in all its phases, and the best men to hounds here rick 
to hunt. From the fixture at Allerton Park on Thursday, Cump- 
stone took hounds to Arkendale Whin. There was a stout fox, 
and there was also a working scent. Hounds maintained a stead\ 
pace, seldom off the line, and always working on. The fox was 
never very far in front of the pack. He was able to complete 
a wide ring back to Arkendale and to beat them at the end of an 
hour and a half. 


THE BICESTER. 


The man who has never hunted with the Bicester has something 
yet to learn about fox-hunting. This pack hunts in the Vale of 
Aylesbury. The grass of this vale is deeper than in the cream of 
the Shires. The doubles are a test of man and horse. There must 
be pace when riding at them, and yet the horse should be steadied 
at his fences. There were two good days last week. On Monday 
the fixture was at Steeple Claydon, in a district noted for gallant 
foxes. The first broke and ran through Claydon Home Wood 
The pack pressed him through these rough, deep woodlands. The 
problem in Claydon is to keep hounds on the line of their hunted 
fox. Cox not only did this but he came out of the wood with the 
pack on better terms with their fox. The pace improved as they 
drove down into the vale and turned to the left for Grandborough. 
Hounds were hunting well and at a goad pace. As they worked 
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past Whitchurch it was the fox that had the best of the game, and 
he beat them after two hours. For the sake of any Oxford men, 
past or present, who may read this, I must not leave out the brilliant 
little scurry on Thursday afternoon from Chearsley up the hill 
to Winchendon, right into a rain squall, which swept away every 
trace of scent ; but it was a beautiful line, and the pack drove and 
men galloped while it lasted. 


THE PYTCHLEY MASTERSHIP. 

There is no doubt that Lord Annalv has announced his intention 
of resigning the Mastership of the Pytchley, which he has now held 
for eleven seasons. It may well be that he will be induced to 
reconsider his intention. Everyone—farmers most, members of 
the Hunt and not least, perhaps, those too keen riders whom he 
has sometimes restrained—will be glad to keep him. A fine horse- 
man and a notable personality, Lord Annaly is the right man for 
the Pytchley. If there have been murmurs, they have risen 
because Lord Annaly’s other duties have called him away too often 
[he matter may be settled to everyone’s satisfaction by appointing 
a Joint or Deputy Master. It is hard on a deputy not to have any 
recognised position. Lord Annaly showed his peculiar fitness for 
his position when he publicly reproved a lady (not a member of 
the Pytchley Hunt) for rudeness to a farmer. The greatest danger 
to hunting at present is the lack of courtesy shown by many hunting 
people. If ever hunting declines, we shall have only ourselves to 
thank for it. 

ACCIDENTS IN THE FIELD. 

The accidents of the week have been many and serious. The 
death of Captain Steeds removes a well known and first-rate horse- 
man from our midst. No man of our time kept his nerve and skill 
longer than he At sixty-five he could more than hold his own 
in any country. I have seen him ride over Mr. Fernie’s and the 
Quorn, and as long as his horse stood up he was ever pressing to 
Captain Steeds, 


riding, as he did, many strange horses, had his share of serious falls, 


the front. In the Meath he was just as good. 
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yet he was nothing daunted by them. Colonel W. Lawson brokc 
a leg and his collar bone last Monday with the Quorn. He thus 
missed the run of the year, and he will lose a great part of the 
hunting season. Lord Galway, out with the Grove, the pack he 
hunted so long, fell and broke his collar-bone. Lord Binning, who 
used to ride in the Shires when he was in the Royal Horse Guards, 
and now hunts in Berwickshire, is also a victim to a fall in the open. 


TWO PRESENTATIONS. 

To the present Earl of Eglinton the members of the Hunt have 
presented a statuette of himself on his favourite horse, Minto, 
with three hounds, on the occasion of his resigning the Master- 
ship to his son, after twenty seasons. The other gift was an 
acknowledgement of the services to Worcestershire of Lord Coventry, 
of which services the founding and support of the Croome Hounds 
are only a part. X 


POLO. 


THE CHALLENGE FOR THE CUP. 

ORD Ashby St. Ledgers has made arrangements which have 
enabled Hurlingham to send a challenge to the American 

Polo Association. The players to take part in the pre- 
liminary practice are Captains Barrett, Lockett, Railston and Lloyd 
(Captain Ritson will probably not be available), Major Matthew- 
Lannowe and Mr. Balding. Some of these are going to Madrid, 
where the King has granted the use of the Royal polo ground for 
Lord Ashby St. Ledgers has selectcd about seventy 
It is very satisfactory to see that Captain 





practice. 
first-class polo ponies. 
Lloyd is taking part. 
of the game, that for International polo there is no one whosc 
counsels and experience are more valuable than Captain Lloyd’s 
It is too early to estimate the chance of the team, but Time is 
being taken by the forelock, which is just where we have failed on 
former occasions. X. 


I agree with a friend, one of the best judges 





KENNEL 


ORIENTAL SPLENDOUR. 
OTH Mr. J. Sidney Turner (the chairman) and Mr. Mark 
Beaufoy at the dinner of the Kennel Club the other 
referred to the against universal 


evening agitation 


registration. Certainly it was a wise thing to do, 

for it is just as well that matters should not be all on 
one side. Mr. Mark Beaufoy’s allusion to the supposed Oriental 
splendour of the members’ quarters provoked a ripple of amusement. 
lo anyone familiar with the facts the vivid picture conjured up 
of luxurious surroundings and a style altogether incompatible 
with the payment of a moderate subscription cannot fail to be 
entertaining, but in time these 


process ofl musrepresentations 


may come to be believed if the other side is not presented From 
an experience extending back over fourteen years I can say un- 
hesitatingly that the first and leading consideration of the members 
is the public business, the social side occupying a subsidiary place. 
I.ven the commendable object of building up a reserve fund is 
entirely associated with the public, because in the discharge of 
its administrative duties the committee may be involved at any 
time in litigation, the cost of which could not possibly be defrayed 
out of income. It is only common sense and sound business for 
the Club to put itself in a strong financial position, and I am sure 
the majority of the exhibiting community, for whom the work is 
clone, will agree as to the wisdom of the course. 

To hear the way in which some people talk one might imagine 
that the members of the committee received a pecuniary recompense 
for their labours, or at least drew their expenses, instead of giving 
considerable time and spending much money in their efforts to 
serve the public. The duties are now so heavy that anyone who 
attends to them with diligence, as most of the members do, must 
put his hands pretty deeply into his pockets every year, without 
taking into account at all the value of his time. 


IMPRACTICABLE SUGGESTIONS. 

So far I have seen no helpful suggestion has been advanced 
indicating the manner in which the administrative work of the club 
can be carried on efficiently concurrently with a reduction in the 
registration fees. One gentleman proposes bringing the fee down 
to one shilling, and meeting the deficit by imposing a tax upon all 
prize-winnings. My impression is that if such a procedure were 
adopted the last state of affairs would be worse than the first, and 
one can picture the outcry from exhibitors if the attempt were 
made. I cannot imagine for a moment they would be content to 
see the already meagre prize-money reduced by means of taxation. 
Mr. Sidney Turner was quite right when, at the dinner, he spoke 


NOTES. 


of the enhanced value of a registered dog, and if I were breeding 
puppies for sale I should register every one because I should consider 
it good business. 


AN IMPORTANT DEPARTURE. 


In tuture the annual show of the Kennel Club will be held at 
Olympia, so the chairman told us at the dinner, and, from what | 
hear, it will not surprise me if the date is changed from October to 
December. Wait and see. No doubt the uncertainty as to th 
future of the Crystal Palace has largely influenced the committe: 
in reaching this decision. So far as light and space are concerned 
the Crystal Palace is an ideal place, but it is less accessible than 
Olympia, and in all probability the already large “ gate "’ will b« 
considerably increased. For some time shooting-men have been 
agitating against October, this being an inconvenient month foi 
them, and we have to remember, too, that the Kennel Club and 
Dairy Shows have an awkward habit of clashing, although many 
wish to be at each. Since Birmingham altered its date to January 
December has been a comparatively free month. 


FORTHCOMING FIELD TRIALS. 


The schedule has just been issued of the Kennel Club’s sprin: 
field trial meeting for pointers and setters, which is set down for 
April 15th and following days, once again over the shootings oj 
Mr. E. G. Pretyman, M.P., at Orwell Park. The judges announce: 
are Mr. A. E. Butter and Mr. Hugh Peel. 
Stakes, around which chief interest centres, close on December 31st 
owners will do well to make a note of the date. As in previous 
years, the first prize in the Derby will be £70; second, ¢25; and 
third, {15. A fourth and fifth will be added if there are twenty 
runners. Entries for the All-aged and Brace Stakes will be received 
up to the time of the draw, the night before the meeting begins 
Before this event is reached, however, we have the Kennel Club's 
Championship Trials for Spaniels, the date being January 9th and 
roth. Mr. Charles Butter has placed his shooting at Wythan 
Abbey, Oxford, at the disposal of the committee. Schedules may 
now be had from Mr. Jaquet. The head-quarters for the mecting 
will be the Randolph Hotel, Oxford, where the draw will tak« 
place on January 8th. Considering the universal popularity ©! 
the spaniel race and the usefulness of these dogs to the modes 
sportsman, it is somewhat surprising that the official body wa 
so long in organising a meeting. The International Gundog Leagu 
and the Spanel Club deserve all praise for the work they have don 
and are doing but there is room cnough for all without injury t 
CROXTON SMITH. 


As entries for the Derby 


one another. A. 
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No. 30184—A Novelty—The “ Milestones” Set of Sterling Silver and Tortoise- 


hell Menukolders, Complete in Velvet Lined Case «< - - £215 0 
+e 30163 sag best Pencil made Lead is abso- Each Holder has a Silver Inlay on Tortoiseshell, depicting a Lady in the dress of 
utely rigid. Patent Detachable Sharpener at end 1820. 1860. 1880 and 1913. (By kind permission of Messrs. Vedrenne & Eady) 
For Gentlemen - - %t. Gold, 24/-; 18ct. Gold, 57 ° 
Thin. for Ladies’ Use i 18 -; a 42 
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A MOST USEFUL PRESENT FOR THE HOME 


Illustrated Christmas Lisi 
post free on application. 


ELKINGTON £73: 


LONDON.-22. Regent Street, S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C 
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INAH 


= BIRMINGH AM—Newhall Street. LIVERPOOL—27,9. Lord Street 
= MANCHESTER.-.-50, King Street GLASGOW —34, Buchanan Street 
= No. 849—Warmer, with Aluminium Hot Plate, Powerful Lamps, Insulated Feet MONTREAI \. T. WILEY & Co., Ltd. 

— and Handles, Elkington Plate Frame. '8in. long, 9in. wide - - £310 0 And at BUENOS AIRES, CALCUTTA, RANGOON, & 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


‘6 IN THE THE LATEST CARD GAMES. 


Universal’’|| . ; 
Fl. Coffee Machine KUHN KHAN 
Coffecisentracted beforethe WATER BOILS _* Re r 
COFFE thus made is perfect —free from mM 


the elements which cause this de- 


—— 
licious beverage to disagree with so many people és ” 
when made in the ordinary way. 
Anyone can make perfect 
———————— 


Coffee in the “‘ Universal”’ 
Of all first-class er and Department 


a... ann “FIVE HUNDRED,” 


CANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 5: tenho LONDON, E.C. 


— || “AUCTION SOLO” 
ART &. AN OPPORTUNITY 


The Autotype Catbon Process is a Photographic method ” Royal Auction Drawbridge - 


surpassing all others in the combined advantages which 
it offers. 

It reproduces on any surface the rich, vivid or soft hues of 
nature, the selection from a unique range of colours ensuring 
a highly artistic effect. 

Enlargements by this unsurpassed process reveal details often 
unobserved in a small negative 









































(Royal Auction Bridge for two players with 
GOODALL'S Patent Card Holders or 


Automatic Partners.) 


“POKER PATIENCE” 


Progressive Card Games, Scoring and Invitation 
Cards, Badges, etc. 


CHARLES GOODALL & SON, LTD. 


OF ALL STATIONERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


Prints or enlargements by the Autotype Process never lose 
their tone or colour. 






We will reproduce prints or enlargements of clients’ own 
negatives. or by following a few simple directions, given away 
with a Trial Set of Carbon Printing Materials, any amateur 
can reproduce from his own negative an exquisite picture. 


\ large variety of prints and enlargements are always on view 
at our offices. 


We guarantee the best results that skill, experience 
and artistic judgement can obtain from your negatives. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


(First Floor), 

74, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 
Works—West Ealing, W. 

Please write for Illustrated Booklet. 
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THE 

OR many vears past at the various motor-car exhibitions 

the electrically propelled car has been conspicuous only 

bv its absence, being even less in evidence than the steam 

car This year, however, at Olympia the spell was 

broken, and a_ beautifully appointed little carriage with 

electricity as its motive power was seen on one of the stands 

ro casual observers, such as, apparently, form a large proportion of 

the visitors at present-day shows, the car did not differ much from 

those which were brought out ten or twelve years ago, and which 

had a considerable popularity, in spite of the battery troubles they 

had to contend with. Consequently, most sightseers, after a hasty 

and somewhat suspicious examination of its claims, passed on 

to greater attractions in the way of freak bodies built like racing 

skiffs, complete with fenders, rowlocks and other boating appurten- 

ances; to Pullman limousines constructed of dazzling polished 

metal-work; or to the latest sensation in ‘ valveless’’ engines. 

Few people realised what a practical change had come about in 

traction work by the substitution of an “ alkaline ’’ for an “‘ acid ”’ 

battery, and what the possibilities were in the future for electric 
vehicles with the former type of current storage. 

The alkaline battery at once suggests the name of Thomas A. 
Edison, the great American inventor, and, although other alkaline 
batteries are on the market, it is to a very large extent owing to 
the activities of Mr. Edison that this type of battery has come to 
its present state of development and is now a practical commercial 
article An almost incredible amount of energy and enormous 
sums of money have been put into the experimental work at the 
Edison laboratory in order to adapt the theories of the alkaline 
battery to meet commercial requirements, and with such success that 
in America alone some 30,000 electric vehicles are in ordinary use. 
Although this stage of development—and it is a far-reaching one- 
has been arrived at, there is no senseless attempt to compete with 
the modern highly developed petrol car under conditions for 
which the latter is clearly more suitable. The petrol car- still 
holds the field, and is likely to do so, for touring and ordinary 
country work in which speeds up to forty miles an hour may 
be demanded, and where electric generating stations are not 
often at hand. 

Curiously enough, the two specific applications of the electric 
car lie at the opposite ends of the motoring social scale. One is the 


MODERN ELECTRIC 


CAR. 


most refined form of enclosed carriage for town driving, especially 
adapted for ladies, and the other is the commercial vehicle in 
some of its varieties. The strong points of the electric vehicle 
are its smooth, vibrationless running, all the motion being rotary 
instead of reciprocating in the first instance as is the case with 
a petrol-car; its great simplicity, with consequent economy in 
repairs and upkeep; its real “ self-starting ’’ quality and case of 
control: its cleanliness, absence of smell and independence of 
imported fuel. On the other side of the account are the facts 
that it cannot even now travel long enough distances on one 
charge to make it suitable for touring, charging stations are 
not to be found in all parts of the country, the speed attainabl 
is comparatively low for country work, and the battery is ex- 
pensive in first cost. The chief drawback, however, in the past 
has been the inability of the lead battery to stand up to the 
stress and strain of traction work, very frequent and _ costly 
renewals being necessary. It is in this direction that the alkaline 
battery has made such a revolution. 

To convey some idea of the hardihood of the alkaline 
battery as constructed by the Edison firm, it may be stated 


that during its probationary period it had to withstand 
successfully such drastic tests as being dropped on to a 


solid block from a height of three-quarters of an inch two 
million times, being projected on a truck at a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour against a stone wall, and many more. The 
plates have also come unscathed through fires which have destroyed 
the car in which the cell was standing. So much for its mechanical 
strength. It will endure the most reckless electrical ill-treatment 
with impunity. Not only can it be charged and discharged 
up to five times its normal rate without injury, but it can 
be left for months in any condition of charge or discharge 
and be just as good subsequently. Even reversal of the 
charge causes no damage, while a dead shert circuit can be 
kept on for a long time in a way that would completely 
destroy any lead-acid cell. 

Unfortunately, the Edison battery is costly in manufacture, 
requiring many elaborate machine tools and appliances which 
result in the finished cell costing some three times as much as the 
original price of a lead battery of similar output. The Edison 
battery is, however, sold with a clear guarantee for four years 
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ROLLS~ 
ROYCE 


WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT IT. 














The following letter has been received from 
CoMTE STENBOCK FERMOR, a private owner. 
The original may be seen by anyone interested. 














ABSOLUTELY & IN “It is a real pleasure to tell you that I am absolutely, 


and in every respect, satisfied with the chassis which 


EVERY RESPECT you delivered me in the month of May last. 
SATISFIED. “In spite vf the hard Summer service to which I 


i te i have subjected it (six times Paris-Biarritz,* without 
taking into consideration the every-day use, and four 


NOT HAD THE times Paris-Vittel**), I have not had the slightest 


SLIGHTEST 
; : “* I have been able on a total consumption of 32% gallonst 
PROUBLE. of petrol to make one of the runs, Paris-Biarritz,* 
12 hours 15 minutes, all stops included, without the 
slightest fatigue either for the chassis or for myself 
INCOMPARABLE. who drove the car. 


“This chassis is incomparable, not only as a 


trouble. 


¢ ¢ + ¢ 


> > & 
speed model, but also as the best of cars for city use. 


NEVER HANDLED ‘“* I am pleased to say that during fifteen years I have 
SUCH A PERFECT never handled such a perfect car.” 
CAR. * Paris to Biarritz 496 miles. ** Paris to Vittel 232 miles. 


+ An equivalent of 154 miles per gallon. 
Ref. No. 230. 

















Rolls-Royce, Limited, 14 & 15, Conduit Street, London, W. 


Telegrams : “ Rolhead ” Reg., London. Telephones : Gerrard 1654, 1655 and 1656. 


And at Paris: 102, Avenue des Champs-Elysées ; VIENNA: Tegetthof'strasse, 4; ST. PETERSBURG (Temporary Address): 83, Boulevard 
Gouvion-St.-Cyr. Paris ; MADRID: Carlos de als amanca, 3, Ventura Rodriguez; BOMBAY: Mayo Road Fort. 


The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts ; 


LEICESTERSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND 
RUTLANDSHIRE: The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby St., Leicester; SCOTLAND: L. C, Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., 
Glasgow ; MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT, including East . .? ashire (as far north as a line drawn on the map due east from Coc kerham), and E ast 
Cheshire ; Joseph Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., New Bridge Manchester ; LIVERPOOL AND DisTRICT, including West Lancashire (as far north as 
Cockerham), West Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, Renshaw St., Liverpool; NORTHUMBERLAND, DURHAM, CUMBERLAND, 
WESTMORLAND AND NORTH LANCASHIRE: Sir Wm. Anqus Sanderson ‘and Co., Ltd., St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK: Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich; BEDFORDSHIRE: J. A. Doran, 7, St. Paul's Square, Bedford ; 
IRELAND: J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 


The Tt Og firms are appointed as Retailers of pete Devs c _ London: Messrs, Barker & Co, (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 66-68, South Audley 
. Messrs. Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St ; YORKSHIRE: A. B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge St., Harrogate. 
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in traction work and is fully expected to last 
ten years, so that in the end it would prob- 
ably be much cheaper than the lead type. 
It is a curious fact that the impression has 
become general that the chief merit of the 
alkaline battery lies in great reduction of 
weight compared with the lead type, whereas 
this in reality is by no means the case. The 
alkaline battery is lighter than the old lead 
batteries with heavy plates, but the newer 
forms of acid battery, in which the amount of 
metallic lead is much reduced, compare not at 
all unfavourably as regards weight with the 
alkaline type. It is in hardihood and endur- 
ance of everyday conditions as above de- 
scribed that the great improvement has been 
made 

For town vehicles to be driven by the 
owner, a small electric car with enclosed 
body and fitted with the alkaline battery 
is almost ideal. The speed in such cases 
probably need never exceed about twenty- 
five miles an hour, and the distance that 
can be run on one charge is quite sufficient 
for this purpose. The control of an electric car is simplicity 
itseli—no clutch, no throttle or spark levers, no gear chang- 
ing, nothing but one lever to move forward or back according 
to the speed required. Bringing this lever back to the zero 
position stops the car, and moving it to the first position 
starts it again. There is no noise, and what is equally important 
in a closed car, there is nosmell. A doctor, visiting patients within 
a radius of ten or twenty miles, should be well suited with a vehicle 
of this type. , 

The other special sphere of the electric car is commercial 
work; here the speed obtainable is quite sufficient, and the low 
cost of running and upkeep due to its simplicity is a very strong 
point. Cars of this type as a rule do not move any great distance 





A 15-20 H.P. VINOT. 


from their centre of operations, and have to make frequent stops 
and restarts—conditions entirely favourable to electric traction 
in its new form. F. H. H. 


THE PRIVATE MOTOR HOUSE. 


HE change from horse carriage to motor car is of too recent 

a date for the architecture of the motor house or garage 

to have reached a very advanced stage. If enquiries were 

made it would probably be found that the majority of cars in 

this country are housed either in stables and coach houses which 

have been more or less roughly adapted for their new purpose, 

or in small sheds whose builders had little knowledge of the 

requirements of the new vehicle. These 

makeshift garages, as a rule, are detrimental 

to the car, as no motor vehicle can be 

kept in good order unless it is properly 
housed. 

The points which should be studied in 
designing an efficient private garage are some- 
what numerous and occasionally conflicting. 
The floor space should be sufficient to leave 
a margin of at least three or four feet all 
round the largest car that has to be housed 
Plenty of light and air are essential to 
enable work to be done behind closed doors 
in bad weather, but it must be possible to 
exclude direct sunlight, which is injurious 
to the tires and apt to fade paint work of 
certain tints. A building which can easily be 
kept at an equable temperature all the year 
round is far better for the coachwork than 
one which, owing to its exposed position or 
flimsy construction, is unduly hot in summer 
and requires constant heating in the winter. 
If the motor-house has no living rooms 
above it a ventilator in the roof is useful 
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A NAPIER WITH CUNARD TOURING BODY. 


and worth the slight extra expense involved ; but ventilation wil) 
generally take care of itself so long as the engine is not run with 
the doors and windows closed. 

Cars have greatly increased in over-all dimensions in the last 
few years, and wheel bases of as much as 12ft. are by no means 
uncommon, which means an extreme length of about 16ft. The 
average track is somewhere between 4ft. and 5ft., or, say, a width 
over wings of 5ft. 6in. or 6ft. There is not so much difference in the 
floor space required as might be supposed between the big car 
and the small one, so that in order to allow 3ft. all round it would 
not be wise to make a garage for a single vehicle smaller than 12ft. 
wide by 2oft. long. This would give fair elbow room even with a 
car of the largest size, and would house an average machine in 
perfect comfort. An extra 6ft. of width would enable a visiting 
car to be accommodated occasionally if the doors were suitably 
arranged, but 2oft. is the minimum width that should be allowed 
if two cars are to be housed regularly. Another 2ft. would be 
more convenient, and this small additional allowance would permit 
three cars to be squeezed in at a pinch. 

The interior arrangement of the motor house need not be of 
an elaborate character. A stoutly built bench not less than 18in. 
wide and about 8ft. to 1oft. long is essential, and, of course, a good 
supply of cupboards and shelves for tools, spare parts, oil, grease, 
carbide, etc. The bench should be fitted with a vice of good quality 
—cheap ones quickly break or get out of order—and placed where 
there is a good light. Itis often possible to arrange under the stairs 
in a two-storey garage a large cupboard, which makes a very 
convenient place for storing spare covers and tubes, which are 
best kept away from the light. If the owner is of a mechanical 
turn of mind or if his driver is a skilled fitter and capable of under- 
taking serious repairs a separate workshop is a great convenience. 
It should be arranged as near as possible to the garage proper 
and leading out of it. A space 12ft. by 6ft. is sufficient for the 
purpose, and will leave room for a good bench and the usua! 
tools, such as a small screw-cutting lathe, a drilling machine, 
grindstone, etc. 

At one time an inspection pit was regarded as essential in a 
motor house, but it is seldom that there is occasion to use one 
nowadays, though the pit is certainly an aid to cleanliness. Most 
adjustments, which at one time could only be carried out from below, 
can now be made by lifting the floor-boards, and the average 
chauffeur much prefers to crawl under a car than to go through the 
process of placing his car over the pit and removing its heavy 
covering boards. If it is decided to build a pit, and where two or 
three cars are kept it is, perhaps, worth while to do so, a convenient 
size is about 3ft. wide, 3ft. deep and 8ft. long. The covering 
boards should be in sections that can be conveniently handled 
and of ample strength to take the weight of a car in case the wheels 
should run over the pit when a car is being manceuvred. The 
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Pride ot Possession is nc 
least ot the delights enjoyed by 
a Charron owner. Long dis- 
tinguished as the car of the élite, 
the Charron has such points of 
beauty, power, silence, and sim- 
plicity of control as to make 
pardonable the pride of the 
motorist whose expert judgment 
and good taste have decided 
him in favour of the Charron. 
The Charron Catalogue will 
interest you. 















15 h.p. Chassis, £315. Catalogue free 
on request. Trial runs by appointment. 
Cnarron Cars, 33, Wardour Street, 
London, W. Telegrams: Automoreur 
London. Telephone: 1426 Gerrard 
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Touring Shelsley 
A Car of Supreme Merit 


—with a perfect transmission system, silent action of the 


mechanism, and a low cost of upkeep 
The body design is a handsome torpedo, merging into a gracefully 
tapered bonnet and peaked radiator 





No car can be better finished, and no open car can be more 
luxuriously equipped, its seating arrangements give periect 
comiort to the passengers, while the low steering rake makes for 
pleasurable driving. 

The Crossley Touring Shelsley has enough power for any 
touring demand—it bounds along on the level, and is without 
doubt one of the finest hill climbers pefore public notice. 


Let us prove this to you by a thorough demonstration 
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best position is within the garage and in the centre of one of the 
regular car-standing places, so that it is only by accident that any 
weight comes on the covering boards. 

Cement, though somewhat absorbent of 
makes the best flooring for the motor house, 
finished as smooth as possible Some system 
necessary in order to keep out frost, which can 
with an engine and radiator in an hour or two. 
the danger to the mechanism from freezing, every part the 
car will benefit by the maintenance of an equable temperature 
in winter, so that the cost of an efficient heating apparatus will 
be well repaid. Ordinary and fireplaces are naturally 
taboo in garages, so that recourse must be had to hot water 
system, either connected up with an existing service heated 
by a special boiler placed outside the garage itself. If the expense 
be regarded as prohibitive frost can be kept at bay by a patent 
portable stove, such as the Carbotron, which can be piaced near 
the radiator at night and will burn without attention for many 
hours These little stoves burn a patent fuel and, believe, 
are perfectly safe for garage use 

Che question of the main doors is an important one and not 
always easy of satisfactory solution. Ina single house the entrance 
need not be wider than 8ft., though another foot or so will diminish 
the risk of damage when backing in out as the may be. 
If two cars, or three at a pinch, have to be housed, the difficulty is 
accentuated, as little manceuvring is possible within the garage, and 
in order to utilise all the available space the cars must have a clear 
run in and out Che doors must, therefore, extend practically the 
entire width of the an arrangement which requires careful 


and 
should 
of heating 
work havoc 
Apart from 
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and 


greasc, 
be 
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stoves 
some 


or 


we 


or 


case 


house, 


planning. Ordinary hinged doors are very unwieldy if of a large 
size, and sometimes almost unmanageable in a high wind. 
Sliding doors, arranged in two or three sections, are far more 
convenient, and should always be fitted to large motor-houses. 
There is no necessity to make the doors higher than is abso- 
lutely necessary; oft. will be found ample to admit any closed 
car. 

\ covered washing space is a great convenience if made 
large enough to give real protection. Many covered yards 
are so small as to be practically useless when there is any 
wind at all. The ideal washing space would be enclosed on 
three, if not four, sides, but much can be done by keeping the 


roof as low as possible and affording protection from the direction 


of the prevailing wind by a wall or glass partition. The yard, 
of course, should be paved, and ample provision made for drainage. 
The washings from a garage contain a great deal of oil and 
grease mixed with the dirt and are apt to choke the drains. 


The pipes should, therefore, 
easily without breaking the 


be arranged so that they can be cleared 
ground. 
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ITEMS. 
The R.A.C. of Austria is organising motor-car races on ice 
and snow during January and February. Among the classes 


arranged are two for passenger motor-sleighs and three for motor 
vehicles altered for use as sleighs. 

We are informed that the Rolls-Royce Company will in future 
fit Dunlop detachable wheels to their cars as standard. Dunlop 
wheels were used on all the cars on the Rolls-Royce Stand 
Olympia. 


at 


THE COST OF MOTORING. 
Your interesting article on Depreciation well illustrates the difficulty 
at a trustworthy estimate of the In the old 
could calculate to a five-pound note what one’s brougham 
victoria or trap would cost every year, but no two persons seem to agree 


DIR, 
of 


days one 


arriving cost of running a car. 


almost 
as t 
what is an adequate sum to provide when horses are replaced by a motor: It 
I think, as to the financial aspect of the change which mak 
of us stick to our old-fashioned conveyances, and not the consery 
for would buy a car t 
morrow if I could be reasonably certain that it would not make a greater inroa 


is this uncertainty, 
some innate 


tism with which we are sometimes twitted. I, one, 


on my income than the pair of horses and two carriages which I own at present.- 
DouBTFuUlL 


Sir,— Your article on the “ Calculation of Depreciation ” should serve t 
dispel much of the ignorance that exists in regard to this much discussed iten 
of cost. As you say, it is absurd in these days, when cars alter little from year 
to year, and the model of one season is generally as good, and sometim« 
better than its successor, to write off a fixed percentage annually, irrespe: 
tive of the mileage covered. Depreciation should now be included in th 
running costs, such as petrol, tires and lubricants, and not among the fixe: 


charges, such as wages, rent, et« I think, however, that one might safely bass 
one’s calculation on a longer life than 50,000 miles, at any rate in the case « 
a car costing £7 50, which you take as a typical example. Such a car wouk 


presumably be a first-rate 


and due 


> by maker, and, reasonably skilful handlin, 
attention to repairs, I should think that a useful life of at least 75,00 
miles private tht be after that 


had been covered the car ought to have for hiring or light var 


given 


as a carriage mig Even distanc 


a selling value 


anticipated 


work. The difficulty is that the motoring movement is so young that it 
extremely hard to collect really reliable data in regard to the longevity of cars ii 
private use, as most motorists in the early days changed their machines ever 


year or 
the 
a number 
notable 
largely exceeded the 


and it is practically impossible to trace the career of a car throug! 


hands of a number of owners. One still sees on the roads, however, quit: 


of very ancient models, particularly of the which w 
by now 
doubtless, 
and perhaps they 


would be willing to throw a little light on a much-vexed question.—PIonEER. 


1903 type, as 
year for several famous makers, 
mark, The cab companies could, 


us with some interesting data in regard to durability, 
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THE JUDGING AT FIELD TRIALS: 

UT of some not very pleasant correspondence in a 
sporting contemporary about the judging at field 
trials there emerges one good point at least, that Mr. 
Allen Shuter has invited the assembling of a conference 
of those interested in these trials to consider the 

position generally and the lines on which the trials and the judging 
are conducted. It is not only that accusations have been made 
that the judging, as done at present, is bad and incompetent—that 
is a crude criticism to which, right or wrong, the judges must 
know that they render themselves liable as soon as they accept 
that onerous and, as it seems, worse than thankless post. Charges 
of incompetence they might leave unanswered, but the singularly 
offensive suggestion is actually made that they permit themselves 
to be influenced, in giving judgment, by the hospitality that they 
may have received, favouring, in their decisions, the dogs of those 
by whom they have been entertained. It is only true to say 
that the suggestion evoked an immediate storm of protest and 
reprobation from most of the more prominent men who 
take part in the trials, but the fact that so very monstrous an 
accusation ever should have been made remains as a standing 
testimony to show of what base suspicion people are capable. 
Admittedly, the judging is a very difficult task, and on that account 
those who undertake it gratuitously deserve the more thanks 
and consideration. If Mr. Shuter’s conference can find any better 
way by which the path of the judge may be made easier and the 
result of the trials less at the mercy of fortune, it will be readily 
welcomed. 
POACHING FROM A MOTOR. 

That is a most curious case which came before the Winchester 
magistrates recently. As an act of poaching it was, no doubt, 
as bad as it could be, and the magistrates very rightly marked 
their disapproval of it accordingly. But it was an act that seems 
to have been done rather in the spirit of sport than of pecuniary 
gain, for all that. It was the case of a man in a motor standing 
up beside the driver of the car and shooting from it a hare on ground 
which admittedly did not belong to him either as tenant or owner. 
The magistrates inflicted the limit fine and took away the offender’s 
licence. The hare, apparently, had run along the high road for 
a while in front of the motor before turning off into the field, and 
a curious point of law suggests itself as to the position if the shooter 
had killed it on the high road instead of on ground owned privately. 
The only wonder is that the motor has not been used more largely 
in poaching operations on a large scale. No doubt the 
initial cost of the car acts as a check, but cars tend to become 
cheaper, and their use for this kind of illegality is likely to increase. 


KILLING OF EXTRA HIGH PHEASANTS MUST BE 
RATHER AN ACCIDENT. 

A correspondent writes to take objection to a remark incident- 
ally made in a recent shooting article in Country LIFE with 
reference to the shooting of, or the shooting at, extra-high pheasants, 
The words to which he takes particular exception are these : “‘ There 
is no difficulty, for a tolerably good shot, in hitting birds passing 
at a great height directly overhead, but it is only by an accident, 
really, that they are killed dead—a pellet striking a vital part.” 
Our critical correspondent objects to the statement that the striking 
of a vital part is only an accident. His view is that “‘ if one pheasant 
can be killed at a certain height overhead, so, too, can the next 
be killed—not by any accident, but for a certainty—if the next 
shot, from the same gun and with the same kind of cartridge, 
be equally well placed.’” Well—that is his opinion, and no doubt, 
as it is a case that is difficult of proof, the commentator is entitled 
to his opinion. At the same time we would make claim on him 
of an equal liberality for ourselves, and would repeat that our 
opinion is as first stated, and that it is really only by an accident 
that these extra high birds can be killed. It is really by an accident, 
or so we would maintain, that a pellet in these circumstances 
does find a vital part. For the purposes of such a shot as this 
the only vital parts are the head and neck. Probably we may omit 
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the rest, for at this height the heart or lungs are scarcely to be 
reached through the protection of the breast- feathers. 


“e 


Perhaps 
immediately vital ’’ should have been the phrase, rather than the 
adjective unqualified by the adverb. Taking, then, the head and 
neck as the only immediately vital parts that are in peril, we are 
obliged to realise how very small a mark they present, and to 
remember, too, that the pellet that is to be at once fatal must 
We shall 
realise, without difficulty, regarding the target as thus limited, 
how very small, or at all events, how very narrow it is; we must 
also perceive what chances there are for the shot to pass all round 
it, without touching it; and that is the same thing as to say that 
it amounts to an accident if one of the shots do touch this very 
limited target. ' 

After all, it is a point that may very nearly be brought 
to the proof. Suppose we take the pattern that is made, at the 
distance we estimate these extra-high pheasants to be passing over- 
head, by an ordinary cylinder or modified-choke twelve-bore gun 
(there is no question of extraordinarily choked weapons) and cut 
out a slit of paper in the form and size of the pheasant’s neck and 
head—the bones of the neck and the vital part of the head only. 
Then let us see whether we cannot fit in this slit so as to dodge 
the pellets altogether, even in the thick-set portion of the pattern. 
That will show us how easy it is for a pheasant at this range to 
escape any immediately vital injury, even from the most accurately 
placed shots, and will practically demonstrate, as we think, that 
contention to which our correspondent takes exception, that the 
falling to the shot of these extra high birds is something very like 
a happy accident, no matter how expert the gunner may be who is 
bombarding them. Unfortunately, the fine shot will make a 
virtual certainty of hitting them, so that the number which die 
eventually from their wounds is bound to be very large. 

The whole subject has been admirably deait with by Sir 
Ralph Payne Gallwey in his book, “High Pheasants in Theory 
and Practice.’ This was reviewed in CouNtry LIFE of May troth 
last, and it was noted that in a series of experiments at six 
at forty yards, perpendicular, it was found 
that out of thirty-two pellets which would have hit the birds, 
only one would have struck a vital spot. 
should read this book. 


strike a bone of the neck or else must touch the brain. 


target pheasants’ 


Our correspondent 


THE STOCK OF GROUSE LEFT OVER. 


Since the investigations of the Grouse Disease Commission 
have been made public, it has been very well understood that 
it is most advisable to leave on the moor at the end of 
the shooting season only such a stock as the ground can 
be expected to support in such 
March, when food is scarce. 


months as February and 
Any larger remnant is sure to 
Nevertheless, ‘ 


suffer from lack of food at these times. circum- 


stances alter cases,’’ as we know, and this year there have been 
some peculiar circumstances in connection with our grouse stock 
which certainly have altered this particular case. What has been 
most curious is the very partial and local distribution of a good 
stock. 
while all around have been moors on which the birds have almost 
totally failed. 
for the man on whose ground the birds have failed. 
what stock he can. 
well in the midst of failure all about him that the problem becomes 
worth a little special thought. If he adopts the counsel that is 
generally good, and leaves only such a stock as the lean months 
can support on his own moor, it is almost certain that his birds 
will stray in large numbers to the unoccupied moors around him 
in search of food. And when grouse thus stray for their food 
they cannot be relied on to come back to nest. 


Thus, on one moor the stock has done tolerably well, 


There is no problem suggested by these conditions 
He must leave 
But it is for the man whose grouse have done 


The wise men this 
year, on whose moors the grouse have done exceptionally well 
while their neighbours’ grouse have failed, have been leaving a 
larger stock than they would have left in normal circumstances, 
so that there should be a margin over, to stray on the unoccupied 
ground and become tenants of the immediate fringes outside the 
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boundaries of the home moor, and still leave a sufficient stock for 
its replenishment in the nesting season. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOODCOCK. 

Chat quaint bird, the woodcock, very often seems to take 
pleasure in defeating our calculations with regard to it, and this year 
it has been doing so most effectively. In the first place we find that 
the woodcock have come in in considerable numbers on our North- 
East Coasts, and that the only complaint is there that the weather 
has been so mild that it has not driven the birds into the coverts where 
the shooters go tolook for them, but that they are all out on the hills. 
rhat is not at all contrary to expectation and to previous experience 
about them But then, one of the maxims, as we have been taught 
to regard it, about their distribution is that in a mild season such as 
this they come over to the East Coast from the Continent, but 
that they do not travel much further to the West in the early part 
of the winter They hang about the East Coast, where the shooter 
has a good time with them, and only later, when the cold nip comes 
and they cannot find their food on the East Coast, do they migrate 
westward over our islands rhis year, on the contrary, though it 
has been so abnormally mild, there seems to be an abundance of the 
travelled West, and we 


woodcock that have hear of some larger 


bags than usual in Wales It is very satisfactory for those who make 


the bags, but it is yet again rather upsetting of our best theories 
THE MAKING AND SEASONING OF GUN STOCKS. 
\ gunstock in the making requires very careful handling, 


and in London-made best guns the stocks are fashioned by skilled 


workmen, who take as much pride in the quality of their work 
Made 


of well-seasoned walnut, the pick of which comes from the South 


as do the mechanics in the finish of the breech and barrels 


of France, it may be a decade or longer after it finds its place on 
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the gunmaker’s shelf before it is considered ready for working. 
Each stock in the rough will be numbered and weighed, the re- 
Nothing, 


in fact, is left to chance, and in a best gun the value of the stock, 


spective weights being carefully checked year by year. 


in the rough alone, will not be much less than fifty to seventy 
shillings. The grain should run lengthways and crossways, and 
the detection of the slightest flaw in the wood will condemn it 
outright for use in a gun such as we are referring to. Our illustra- 
tion shows a very finely figured stock of a Boss over-and-under 
gun which we saw at 13, Dover Street recently. The particular 
gun in question was, curiously enough, destined for the South of 
France, which also goes to prove that for best guns our Continental 
friends still come to London. The character of the grain in this 
stock would fulfil the requirements of the most exacting. Apart 


from the fine figuring already referred to, it will be noticed that the 
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A FINELY FIGURED 


UNDER GUN. 
grain runs in the prescribed manner, which denotes hardness and 
strength throughout the entire length, breadth and depth of the stock. 





RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 

In the programme issued by the Brighton Company and sent post free on 
ipplication to the Superintendent of the Line, London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway, London Bridge, arrangements are made to suit all sections of the public 
The South Coast service especially, both passenger and parcel, is most adequate 
\ special one to fifteen days’ excursion to Dieppe, Rouen and Paris will be run 
by the Newhaven-Dieppe Royal Mail route on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 21st to 24th, by the express day and night services’ from 
Victoria and London Bridge. A feature this year will be an excursion to the 
Riviera (Cannes, Nice, Mentone, etc.) on Tuesday, December 23rd, from Victoria 
at 1oa.m. Through tickets are issued and baggage registered through vid New- 
haven and Dieppe to all the principal health and pleasure resorts of Switzerland, 
ind to Innsbruck, Meran and Vienna. A full programme will be sent on 
application to the Superintendent of the Line, London, Brighton and South 


Coast Railway, London Bridge, S.E 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

rhe Great Western Railway Company have made arrangements as follows : 
Tuesday, December 23rd—Special excursions to North, South and Central 
Ireland, Killarney, the West of England and Channel Islands. 
and Wednesday, December 23rd and 24th—Weston-super-Mare, Bridgwater, 
Taunton, Tiverton, Minehead and South and West Wales. Wednesday, 
December 24th. To the West wid Basingstoke, the North vid Chester, 
Wales, Devon and Cornwall, etc., also to Warwick, Leamington, etc 
Christmas Day, December 25th—To Swindon, Bath, Bristol, Chippenham, 
Gloucester, Stroud, Cheltenham, Oxford, Newbury, 


Tuesday 


Weston - super - Mare, 


Hungerford, Savernake, Devizes, etc Friday, December 26th—Newport, 
Cardiff, Swansea, Birmingham, Leamington Spa, Warwick, Wolverhampton, 
Attention is specially directed to a special restaurant car 


Battersea, 


Reading, et 
excursion advertised to leave Clapham Junction at 6 p.m. ; 
5.47 p.m.; West Brompton, 5.50 p.m Chelsea and Fulham, 5.52 p.m 
Uxbridge Road, 5.58 p.m Addison Road, 6.18 p.m 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, Newton Abbot, Torquay, Paignton, Dartmouth, Plymouth, 
Looe, Bodmin, Wadebridge, Fowey, Newquay, Truro, Falmouth, Helston (for 
On Christmas Day the ordinary Sunday service 


and running to Exeter, 


Lizard), St. Ives, Penzance, etc 
will be in operation, with various exceptions, and during the holidays the running 
of various express and local trains will be cancelled or altered. Full particulars 


of all Christmas facilities obtainable at Company's stations and offices 


THE LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 

For the convenience of those who will be going to the West Country, the 
London and South Western Railway Company will run special supper-car 
expresses at excursion and ordinary fares from London to Devon and North 
Cornwall on Christmas Eve, December 24th, as follows : From Waterloo, 7.15 p.m., 
to Exeter, Exmouth, Bude, Launceston, Padstow, Bodmin, Wadebridge and 
other North Cornwall stations; from Waterloo, 7.25 p.m. (Clapham Junction, 
7.34 p.m.), to Exeter, Okehampton, Tavistock, Devonport, Plymouth, etc. ; 
from Waterloo, 7.35 p.m. (Clapham Junction, 7.45 p.m.), to Exeter, Ilfracombe, 
Barnstaple, Bideford, Torrington, etc. Special fast excursion trains will 
also leave Waterloo about midnight for principal stations in the West of 
England, and earlier for Hants, Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, etc., the tickets 
being available for return on various dates up to January 3rd. On Christmas 
Morning special trains will leave Waterloo at 6.10 a.m. for Salisbury, 
Yeovil, Exeter, etc., and at 10.15 a.m. for Bournemouth, calling at Winchester, 


Southampton, etc. Holiday programmes, giving full particulars of home and 


Continental traffic, can be obtained at the Company's stations and offices, ot 
from Mr. Henry Holmes, Superintendent of the Line, Waterloo Station, S.E 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

The Great Central Railway Company are taking Time by the forelock 
to avoid overcrowding, and to obviate the necessity of rushing to the station 
a considerable time before the train’s departure to secure a suitable seat. They 
announce that passengers who book early in advance by their express excursions 
will have a seat reserved for them, without extra charge, on the trains leaving 
Marylebone on December 24th. Special expresses will depart at suitable times 
for numerous towns and holiday resorts in the Midlands, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and the North of England. Tickets available to return the following Friday, 
Saturday or Wednesday are issued at extremely low fares. Luncheon or 
restaurant cars will be attached to the principal trains, the compartments 
being electrically lighted and maintained at a genial temperature. Those 
who desire to take advantage of the arrangements made for their comfort 
should apply early to the Booking Office, Marylebone Station 


SOUTH EASTERN AND CHATHAM RAILWAY. 

Cheap return tickets will be issued from London to Marseilles,- Hyéres, 
Cannes, Grasse, Nice, Monte Carlo, Mentone and other stations on the French 
Riviera, vid Dover and Calais, leaving Charing Cross at 4 p.m. on December 23rd. 
Excursions will be run from London to Paris, vid Dover-Calais and Folkestone- 
Boulogne, on December 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th; also from London to 
Brussels, vid Dover-Calais, Folkestone-Boulogne and Dover-Ostend on 
December 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 25th and 26th inclusive. Special tickets 
will be issued to Boulogne on December 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 25th and 26th 
Cheap tickets will also be issued to Calais and Ostend. For golfing at Le Touquet 
special arrangements have been made, and for the Winter Sports in Switzerland 
attention is directed to the quickest service (first and second class), viz., the 
4.30 p.m. from Charing Cross. Excursions to Corsica have also been arranged 
by the Dover-Calais and Folkestone-Boulogne routes. Full particulars will be 
found of these and the very adequate home arrangements in the holiday 
programme and special train service supplement. 


THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 

The Great Eastern Railway announce that, in addition to the tourist and 
fortnightly tickets to the East Coast and the Norfolk Broads districts, which are 
issued from Liverpool Street and their other London and suburban stations, 
there will be special excursion bookings on December 24th to most of the those 
stations, also to other places in the Eastern Counties, and to the North 
On December 24th and 31st there will be cheap bookings to Darlington, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow and other stations in Scotland. Tickets can 
be obtained in advance at Liverpool Street Station, or at the Company’s West 
End, City and other booking offices. On Wednesday, December 24th, special 
trains will leave Liverpool Street from 8.10 a.m. to 12.40 p.m. for the chief 
stations on both the Cambridge and Colcbester lines, all calling at the principal 
intermediate stations. On Christmas Day, with certain exceptions, the 
ordinary Sunday train service will be in force. On Boxing Day the train 
service will be considerably altered, some of the trains being cancelled or 
Senders of Christmas hampers and parcels are requested to 
securely, and as an additional pre- 


modified. 
fasten the address to each packet 
caution against loss or delay are recommended to place a duplicate address 
of the consignee inside each package, together with the name and address of the 
sender. Special arrangements have been made for their collection and prompt 
despatch, while the rates are in many cases less than the Parcel Post rates. 
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T seems centuries 
since we had a 


chat about 


blouses, and the moment just prior to Christmas is particularly 


i propos, because blouses, of late years, have taken quite a pro- 


minent part in the galéve of Christmas gifts. 


One or two of our 


most representative establishments lay themselves out in par- 
ticular to supply dainty, inexpensive models, the prices being of 
the order to tempt generous givers to purchase half-a-dozen or so 


Infinitely more welcome to the girl on an allowance that very 


seldom covers the necessary expenditure are two or three blouses 
or half-a-dozen pairs of silk stockings, 


useless gimcrack. 


Although the 
continues to lead the van, many formidable rivals are 
springing up expressed in soft silk and broché. 


is, however, a 


ispect of a tulle or mousseline de soie slip, mounted 
over some daintily handled décolletage that is a per- 
manent fixture, and has practically ousted the fancy 


camisole, while a 
eminently 
distinctive 


most 
deco- 
ration. A charm- 
ing model that 
was brought 
under my notice 
recently was of 
mousseline de 
that 
yellowish 
pink that recalls 


soie, in 
tender 


the unburnt side 
of a peach. It 
was arranged 
with a consider- 
able amount of 
fulness back and 
tront, gathered at 
a long shoulder 
line into a 
straight, narrow 
band of the tran- 
The 


sleeves were like- 


sparency. 


wise very ample, 
and mounted at a 
low line with a 
entre- 
leux, while at 
they 
were gathered 
into ruffles of the 
Then to 
define the 
V-shaped opening 
in front, a double 
frill of the chiffon 


was 


delicate 


the base 


same. 


long 


arranged, 
divided down the 
centre by a band 


of dark brown 


very 


than some 


fragile, transparent blousc still 


There 


particular fascination in the 


light touch of fur makes for the 





a 


th 


in| 








ia 
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fur 


delicacy and refined taste the ensemble appealed 




















2 difference 
if 
av 


Boh Acres 


It sounds nothing in the telling, [| am afraid, but for ethereal 


to me as most 


attractive. An embroidered ivory tulle again was quaintly fashioned 


with long, wid 
piped armholes, 
from out which 
the full sleeves 
issued as a 
separate teature 


a little cape collai 
falling at the 
back hemmed 
with fur, the 
customary \ 
opening in front 
being softened by 
light tulle frills 
But the salient 
feature of this 
was the manne 
in which the 
whole thing wa 
made up over a 
drapery of cerise 
ribbon, the ends 
after 


spreading bow in 


forming a 
front being 
carried up to the 
neck on the out 
side and shaped 
to form a sort ol 
little revers. Nor 
is there any doubt 
at all as to th 
coming of th 
extremely high 
lightly wired 
collar of lace, net 
and batiste in 
connection with 
blouses. There 
are quite a num 


ber of different 


AN ORIGINAL BLOUSE AND A aii es ia 
CROSS SASH DESIGN. nha aganae¥ 
Elizabethan in 


character, while others roll over softly at the summit, and 
vet a third finishes in a sharp point either side, and is slightly 
reminiscent of an adjustable storm collar on a wrap coat 
As a matter of fact, collars are a study in themselves, and the 
ones under discussion are obviously faithful replicas of thos« 
worn during certain periods 

In the way of a severe little blouse, quite the most 
seductive to come my way was of biscuit-coloured silk, and 
really took the form of a short bolero, held in place in front 
by crossed ends, over a small lace vest, while the collar, ot 
the finest batiste, was of the kind described as the storm 
shape. The basqued blouse, of which so much was _ pre- 
dicted, has not caught on, whereas the crossed sash effect 
has jumped into instant favour; for which very good reason it 


has been selected in the cause of the lower original design ot 
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the two depicted. This elegant blouse is of soft silk, in any of the 
prevailing shades of blue, Modoré, marron, etc., the soft full fronts 
crossing there and again at the back, the ends being eventually 
brought low down over the hips and knotted at the right side. 
For the revers facing, any contrast would serve, but the guimpe 
is of tucked mousseline de soie, ornamented with wee buttons. 
Suitable for either silk, delaine or a fine flannel, the pictured 
shirt is carried out of the realms of the ordinary by lacings of 
rather thick cord, finished with the correct tags. 
and vest, that rather heavy linen which Parisians are affecting 


For the collar 


so much just now would enhance the modernity of the suggestion 
The subject of the second illustration this week is one of thos« 


useful little demi-toilettes that, under the existing social auspices, 





FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES OR 


TABLE 


DHOTE. 


can be turned to endless account. For afternoon teas—Tango if you 
like—table d’hote wear or for children’s parties, which are now setting 
in so vigorously, an original scheme of colouring would be deep 
ruby charmeuse, the plissé tunic and corsage of ninon in tone. 
A charming detail of the design is the manner in which the skirt 
draperies are held up at one side by the bow of the sash, which is 
carried low down over the right hip. Also it is worthy of note 
how the corsage is arranged like a little zouave, the fulness drawn 
into a band of dark brown fur, while the décolletage is softened, 
as usual, by a crossed fichu of ivory net. 

In connection with party frocks it will come as welcome news 
to many that at Hanover House, Regent Street, a charming 
selection of dainty dance dresses is awaiting inspection, Messrs. 


Dickins and Jones, with their usual enterprise and foresight, having 
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gone into the subject in a very thorough and comprehensive manner. 
The trend of fashion is obviously in favour of draped skirts allied 
to soft diaphanous bodices, and in several instances fur and 
marabout play a conspicuous part in the decorative scheme. Some- 
times a mere soupcon occurs, as in the case of a lovely little gown 
in soft blue chiffon taffetas, arranged with bouffant tunic and 
if the term can be applied to so souple 
opening in front over a vest of lace, and turning back, 


rather hard little corsage 
a fabric 
with revers bordered by a finger depth of fur, over the shoulders 
An exceedingly smart confection comprises a folded skirt, with 
short, pointed train of satin, in any fashionable colour, and tunic of 
black net, drawn into a band of gold lace and marabout, touches 
of gold affording a decorative finish to the black net corsage, the 
Magvar sleeves of which are trimmed with a narrower band of the 
marabout. These charming dance dresses of Messrs. Dickins and 
Jones start at a quite moderate price, 3 guineas, for example, 
securing a perfectly fascinating little satin and ninon frock, ideal 
for a young girl, as is also a diaphanous ninon robe, the skirt all 
bouffants, caught up with tiny flower wreaths, the deep V-opening 
of the bodice outlined by a falling frill of the ninon set on with a 
trail of flowers. 

When in doubt what to buy for a Christmas present, it 1s 


always a safe and wise procedure to play “ gloves”’ as a trump 


card. And at the moment, when gift-giving resources are strained 
to the utmost and time is fleeting, it is something of a comfort 
Glove 


to shop at so reliable an establishment as the London 


Company, for no matter what style of glove is required, the best, 


and only the best, is procurable. As it may not be quite 
convenient to all to call at either 82—83, New Bond Street 
or 45——45A, Cheapside, the London Glove Company have 


issued an illustrated catalogue especially in view of Christmas 
gifts, and as the postal department, like everything else here, 
is most admirably conducted, perfect satisfaction is assured to 
country and foreign customers. In the meanwhile it may be ot 
help to many to consider the few representative examples to bi 
A thoroughly useful style of 
comes first in the group, of British make 


found illustrated close at hand. 
glove, the ‘‘ Canadian,”’ 
and buck finish, supplied in tan or grey, with wide gauntlets 
strap and press button, for 5s. 11d. the pair, or three pairs can 
be had for 17s. 6d. Immediately below comes the “ Copelia,’’ 
another excellent glove for real service. This, in real kid, is pro- 
vided in black, white, tans, beavers and grey, piqué sewn, and 
closing with two press buttons, the price for one pair being 3s. 6d., 
or tos. 3d. for three pairs. Everyone who knows anything about 
the splendid wearing qualities of the London Glove Company’s 
washable doeskin gloves are unanimous in their expression ot! 
approbation. In a gauntlet illustrated, 


The other long gloves depicted 


style, as with elasti 


wrists, they are 3s. 6d. the pair. 
beautiful white and pastel coloured 


represent a large choice in 


evening gants, 
among’ which 


the ‘ Esmé”’ 
takes a_ pro- 
minent place, 
a twelve - 
button length 
coming out 
at 4s. 11d. 
the pair, six 
buttons at 
6s. 6d., and so 
on up to 8s. 11d. 
for a twenty- 
button length 
Any of these 


evening gloves 





appeal as ideal 


SEEN CHEZ THI 


gifts for girls. 
Their need is LONDON GLOVE 
imperative at 
this festive sea- COMPANY. 
son, and their 
cost makes a 
big hole in a 
moderate dress allowance. And last, but_by no means of least i! 
portance, in our illustrated galére, there is shown a cosy fur-back 
glove, one of the many that will doubtless find a place in Swiss sport 
The London Glove Company hold a particularly ni 
selection of these warm, cosy gloves, both in good, strong kid 
fur or woollen lined, and the always covetable fur back qualiti 
Che actual example sketched is in grey squirrel and costs 21s. t! 
L. M. M 


outfits. 


pair, but a start is made with seal-coney at 11s. 6d. 
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Drown House and Office 
in your Bath Tub 


Don’t let household cares or office worries 
intrude upon your evening’s recreation—still 
Jess upon your night’s rest. 

The day has perhaps been a tiring one. 
Even the prospect of dinner and of an 
eveninz at home or at the theatre does not 
rejuvenate your flagging spirits. Take a 
mustard-bath before dinner! You will be 
astonished at the exhilarating “ tingle’ with 
which it thrills your entire system. 


And if the evening has brought no re- 
animation to body and brain—then will the 
wonderful effect of a mustard-bath make 
itself still more apparent. A warm or hot 
mustard-bath restores the physical, nervous 
and circulatory system and brings sweet 
sleep. Nature has endowed mustard with 
peculiar properties. When combined with 
water, the valuable oils in mustard act upon 
the entire system through the pores and 
cutaneous blood-vessels. 


Mix two or three tablespoon- 
fuls of Colman’s Mustard in 
a little cold water, and stir it 
aroundinyourtub. Colman’s 
Mustard is also s~ecially pre- 
pared for the bath in cartons 
whose contents mix immedi- 
ately with the bath water. 
Have you Colman's Mustard 
in the house? . . . An inter- 
esting booklet by Raymond 
Blathwayt, with samples of 
Bath Mustard, will be sent free 
of charge on application to: 


J.&J. CoLMaN, LTD., NORWICH. 





* Let Muster Mistard 
prepare your bath.” 


S.H.B. 
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BURBERRY 


WEATHERPROOF TOP-COATS 


W HEN BUYING A 

WINTER COAT 
consider what versatile and 
incongruous uses it must 
serve. The uncertainties of 
an English winter call for 
protection of the superlative 
order — scientific protection 
such as is only obtainable in a 


BURBERRY 
TOP- COAT 


BURBERRY TOP-COATS 

in specially woven and 
proofed cloths of great beauty 
and distinction, ensure effi- 
cient protection against rain, 
sleet or snow without sacrifice 
of healthful ventilation. 


[_ LUXURIOUSLY WARM, 

yet lightweight, a Bur- 
berry provides a safeguard 
so effectual that the coldest 
wind can be faced without 
discomfort or fear of chill. 








Weatherall Burberry. 
(D.B. Model.) A distinguished 
travelling or other purposes when smartness is 
as important as warmth and protection. 


























































” The Burberry 


Proofed against 
rain and all damp, 
featherweight and 
naturally venti- 
lating, though its 
power to resist cold 
winds is unequalled 
by coats of three 
times its weight. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
& PATTERNS 
— OF BURBERRY 
MATERIALS 
| POST FREE. 


= BURBERRY 
COATS 
CLEANED 
veproofed and 
overhauled by 
Burberrys, are 
veturned 
thoroughly 
cleansed of all 
impurities, re- 
for fortified 
against rain 
and practically 
as good as neti 


BURBERRYS i6nxpox 


Bd. Malesherbes PARIS; Basingstoke & Provincial Agents. 
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THE SILVERSMITH’S ART. 


INCE the days of the earliest known, civilisations silver 


and gold plate have been held in high esteem, and we have 
only to turn to the pages of Homer, Horace, Pliny and 
others, and to the Old Testament itself, to see from the 
descriptions of the various vessels used at feasts 
or for religious purposes that some of the long-forgotten metal- 
have been artificers of no mean skill. 


workers must In England, 


after the turmoil of the Norman Con- 
quest had given place to something like 
law and order, it was not long before 


the art 


gold- 


began to flourish and 





A CUP BY WILLIAM GAMBLE. CASTERS 
smiths’ guilds sprang up in many an English city Unfortu- 
nately, few traces of their existence and practically none of 


their work are left, much Early English domestic plate finding 
its way to the melting pot during the ruinous Wars of the 
Roses, while the sweeping methods of Reformation days disposed 
of most of the magnificent treasures of the Church. Of the few 
pieces of this very early English plate remaining a rare specimen 
occasionally comes into the market and realises an enormous price, 
such as the {690 given for the St. Nicholas spoon at the Dunn 
Gardner sale 

With the civil and religious peace of Elizabeth’s reign and the 
influx of precious metals and jewels, which constituted a great 
part of the loot of the Virgin Queen’s adventurers to the Spanish 
Main, the gold and silversmiths’ art once more revived. Huge 
quantities of silverware were made during this and the next reign. 
James I. dearly loved silver plate. 
of English work 
are in the Imperial Treasury of Russia to this day, and it is to this 


Some magnificent specimens 
a present from him to the reigning Sovereign 


period that the modern collector must turn for his earliest treasures. 
Elizabethan silver is usually characterised by strapwork decoration, 
alternating with cartouches of lions’ heads, masks, fruits and flowers, 
and the jug we illustrate is an admirable example of the work of the 
period. 


Elizabeth’s reign: the bodies were of 


These jugs were peculiar to, and very fashionable during; 
mottled stoneware —it is 
made at Lambeth the 


curious to note that many of them were 


home of much fine modern 
and the 
This particular one 


is a beautiful piece, the mounts 


stoneware mounts ot 


silver-gilt. 
engraved 


being decorated with 





AN ELIZABETHAN JUG, A 


GEORGIAN 


designs of fruit, flowers and scrolls, each piece clearly hall- 
marked with the date letter for the year 1567, and the lid chased 
with raised masks and scrolls, while, with a charming lapse from 
the silversmith to the natural man, the artificer has engraved the 


cap of the handle with some primitive nature studies 


a hound 
on one side, a wolf on the other, and a swan with ruffled plumage 
on the 


back 








TUREEN. A 


During the unsettled reign of Charles I. little money was spent 
on plate, and such silver as was made was light in weight and poor 
in design and execution. Nevertheless, owing to its rarity it is 
eagerly sought for and commands high prices. The sauce or sweet- 
meat dish we show belongs to this period, of which it is an excep- 
tionally satisfactory specimen. It is a round dish of sheet-silver, 
with embossed and seeded ellipses, roundels 

rosettes, scrolls, etc., while from each 
extends a small scallop-shaped 
handle. The hall-mark is 1634. The 
Commonwealth which deposed Charles 


ornamented and 


side 


gave no encouragement to the arts 





CHARLES IL. 


SWEETMEAT 


DATED DISH, 
but with the Restoration came a fine reaction, during which the gold- 
smiths made huge fortunes, and an immense quantity of gorgeous 
plate and silver furniture, most of which was melted down, howeve: 
in the penurious reign of William and Mary during a scarcity of 
bullion. To the period of Charles II. belongs the quaint porringe: 
here shown, decorated with a chased design of animals and tulips, 
while the handles are scrolls surmounted by terminal female heads 
This cup is a very interesting collector’s piece, and in excellent 
condition, with complete hall-marks, the exact date being 1667. 
The fluted two-handled cup belongs to the reign of William III 
and was made by a well known silversmith of that date, William 
The is five high dated 1700; the 
engraved shield surrounding the initials is of the date, and a lovely 


1725. A 


Gamble. cup inches and 


piece of workmanship. In Queen Anne and Georgian silver we 
have art and utility in a most successful combination, as is evidenced 
by the set of three casters illustrated. Plain, massive and useful 
they nevertheless have distinct grace and are well worthy of thei: 


period. They all bear the date letter of the year 1725. The 
tureen of early George III. is also a charming design, with 


fluted decoration on the body and the lid and delicate reeded 
handles, and one can well imagine this piece—it is of an exception- 
ally small size, just large enough for a menageof two or three- 
upon a fresh usefulness after 
of Georgian silver, and combining with contemporary 


entering career of the worthy 
manner 
heirlooms to grace a dinner table once again. 

Such silver as that which we have described appeals strongly to 
the average Englishman, and although it is getting scarcer day by) 
day, still it is not necesSary to be a millionaire enthusiast to acquir 
genuine pieces at reasonable prices. The above specimens, which 


have been 





QUAINTLY CHASED PORRINGER. 


selected as typical of their respective periods, are illustrated b 
courtesy of the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company, Limited, ot 
112, Regent Street, W., a firm who are the fortunate possesso! 
of one of the most interesting collections of old English silve1 
and a reputation, moreover, for fair dealing methods of business 
which should go far to recommend them to the collecto 
moderate means. 
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DIAMONDS FOR THE HAIR. 

FRESH field, replete with possibilities in the way of 
beautiful effects, has recently been opened to the 
jeweller by the becoming fashion of wearing jewelled 
ornaments in the hair. The tiara, of course, we have 
had with us for many years, but the gem-set combs and 
slides and clasps are things of recent growth, and afford 

great possibilities as Christmas gifts. The side comb we illustrate 
is one of a pair by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell Ltd., 25, Old Bond 
Street, W., a firm who have always been associated with exquisite 
diamonds, and 
who now, in 
alliance with 
Messrs. J. W. 
Benson 
Limited, are 
making a 
special feature 
of jewellery of 
this descrip- 
tion. These 
combs may be 
obtained in 
several sizes, 
ranging in 
price from {£50 
upwards, and 
would make 
a charming 
gift for a beau- 
tiful woman. 
rhe jewellery 
at this house 
is altogether 
fascinating; 
but among a 
bewildering 
array of tiaras, 
hair bands and 
bandeaux 
there stands 
out a_ perfect 
thing fashioned 
of slender, 
hawk-like 
wings of dia- 
monds and 
emeralds, on a 
lace-like plati- 
num frame, 
centring in a 
magnificent 
A HUNT AND ROSKELL COMB. single stone, 
from which 
falls a great pear-shaped pearl. The gem bracelet watches, priced 
from {£25 upwards, here are exquisite, but the home of the 
watch always seems to be Benson’s, at 62 and 64, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C., where one can get a “Perfect Safety” timekeeper 
in gold, on an expanding bracelet, for five guineas, and jewelled 
watches of all shapes and sizes appropriately priced. Benson’s 
rings, brooches, pendants, etc., too, are as lovely as ever: and just 
at the moment they have a new type of jewellery in which 
cornflower blue sapphires, diamonds and pearls are allied in 
a setting of white enamel on gold, with most dainty and 
original effect. 





AT MESSRS. J. W. BENSON'S. 





A BIT OF OLD BRITAIN. 


Those who have admired the beautiful fitness and finish of 
the garden furniture made from old ships’ teak and oak by Messrs. 
Hughes, Bolckow and Co., Limited, of Blyth, will be glad to know 
that the firm have now opened a London showroom at 10, Dover 
Street, W., where they are speedily establishing themselves in 
public favour. Moreover, the new premises afford the Christmas 
shopper ample opportunities for picking up something a little bit 
new, for the stock is by no means confined to furniture. For the 
modest sum of 6s. 6d. one may buy a charming pair of teakwood 
candlesticks, polished to an antique finish ; a blotter of useful size, 
with a capstan handle, only costs 7s. 6d.; and a double capstan 
inkstand can be obtained for half a guinea. For anyone interested 
in naval affairs one could not imagine a more appropriate gift than 
a beautiful print of Abbot’s well known portrait of Nelson, framed 
in teakwood from H.M.S. Collingwood, with a brass engraved plate 
A coloured reproduction, limited in number, of ‘ The Battle of 
Trafalgar,’”’ by W. L. Wyllie, R.A., with the names of the ships 
engaged, plan of the fleet and Nelson’s last signal, is similarly 
tramed, while a photogravure of ‘‘ H.M.S. Southampton in Action 
at Natal” in 1842 is framed in old English oak from the South- 
ampton herself, now being broken up. In indoor furniture 
Messrs. Hughes, Bolckow have some very pleasing designs, 
and reproductions of old models such as a monk’s bench, which 
combines settle, chest and side table, and would make an ideal 
receptacle for bulky motor wraps. Both teak and oak lend 
themselves to beautiful mantelpieces, in which one noble design 
at least may be seen at Dover Street. In addition to the garden 
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furniture, which is too well known to need description, pergolas and 
rose arches and treillage are just now in great demand. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUE GLASS. 

From the present-giver’s point of view—and also that of the 
receiver—few things can be more generally satisfactory than good 
glass. It never seems to stale. One may keep a favourite piece near 
by for years and never tire of its soft, changeful lights, the delicate 
precision of its cutting, the silky flow of its plain surfaces. But 
one cannot always find a suitable specimen of old glass just when 
one wants to make a gift, and therefore, as an alternative thereto, 
special interest attaches at this present-seeking moment to the 
reproductions of antique pieces, of which Messrs. Osler, Limited, 
of 100, Oxford Street, W., make a special feature. First to call 
for admiration are some vases, in which the beautiful liquid Water- 
ford cutting has been applied to some very graceful shapes and 
various designs. Both charming and useful are the cut glass 
candlesticks copied from the firm’s own design of over cighty 
years ago; and that they are appreciated is evident from the constant 
demand for them. Another design going back to the early days 
of their career is a simple decanter copied from an original Bucking- 
ham Palace pattern. Of small cut glass honey jars, bowls, ete. 
there is a great array. Some of the plain glass is very fascinating 
The vine pattern, which is both one of the oldest and one of the 
most beautiful of the engraver’s ornamentations, figures in things 
so dissimilar as a square spirit bottle that reminds one of the old 
excisemen’s flasks, and a large bowl on a massive cut pedestal 
that would look equally decorative filled with fruit or flowers 
It also appears on a Jacobean goblet in company with an expedient 
English rose and a significant fleur-de-lys, above which was 
inscribed, by someone whose loyalty to a lost cause outweighed 
their spelling powers, ‘‘ The Imortal Memory.” Inscriptions 
were not uncommon on old glass, and a heavy tankard of useful 
proportions bearing the legend ‘‘ Wilkes and Liberty, No. 45,”’ 
suggests quite large editions of popular sentiments. Beer glasses 
with sturdy stems and square feet engraved with hops and wheat 
are typically English in character, and there are some very pleasing 
plain goblets, notably one with an opal drawn-out spiral in the 
stem, which if diverted from their uses of the originals by the 
more modest capacity of the modern drinker, can still count on 
a career of usefulness and beauty as flower-holders 

JEWELLERY FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 

One so rarely finds jewellery designed for men which will 
pass the fastidious standard of one’s own particular belongings 
that we feel specially grateful to Messrs. Mappin and Webb, 158 to 
162, Oxford Street, W., etc., for the very pleasing designs in links 
an ever useful item—which figure among their Christmas presents. 
First among these is the golf ball pattern scored with white enamel 
markings on a gold ball, which will certainly prove popular. Carved 
mother-o'-pearl with platinum rims and whole pearl centres con- 
stitute another nice pattern, and there are several oval and oblong 
shapes in plain gold, or gold with enamel rims, among which anyone 
could make a happy choice. Wrist watches, too, are always in 
demand for either sex, and here Messrs. Mappin and Webb have 
made a new departure with a detachable strap, which can be removed 
or replaced instantly. Two pairs of straps are supplied with each 
watch, in pigskin for men, and suéde of various colours for ladies, 
and thus the difficulty of renewing a worn strap, particularly when 
abroad, is obviated. Among many charming gifts for women 
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AT MESSRS. MAPPIN AND WEBB’s. 


are dainty negligés such as we illustrate, the pendant of pearls 
and diamonds or other gems in gold or platinum settings suspended 
froma becoming ribbon of narrow black velvet. The newest bracetet 

are shown in some beautiful designs, notably a solid pavé pattern 
of diamonds and sapphires, and a dainty narrow link set with a 
fine single gem. Among the exquisite new rings, earrings and 
brooches it is impossible in this limited space to differentiat 

but the shopper in search of dainty and original designs will do 
well to pay Messrs. Mappin and Webb a speedy visit. 
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The Right AT a time of year when 
Stimulant. most people are working 


at top pressure and 
everybody is more or less at the mercy 
of our notoriously trving winter weather 
the influenza fiend always makes his 
appearance. Many susceptible folk resign 
themselves to the inevitable—as they have 
come to regard it—and are only too thank- 
ful if they can regain health and strength 
again after three or four weeks’ depressed 
misery ; but a far better plan is to start 
out with the determination to avoid illness 
[The way to do this is to keep fit in spite 
of rain and fog and debilitating mugginess, 
and to keep fit one requires extra nourish- 
ment of a kind that can be instantly 
absorbed and assimilated. An admirable 
food for the purpose is the well-known 
Brand's Beef which for over 
fifty years has won the highest encomiums 
from medical men and invalids alike all 
over the world. Not only to build up the 
system after illness, but also as a pre- 
ventative, both the Beef Essence and 
the Essence of Chicken are invaluable. 
They have a stimulatirg effect far more 
effective and lasting than that of alcohol, 
and their absolute purity has been proved 
over and over again. As long ago as 
1861 Dr. Druitt, at a meeting of the Obstet- 
rical Society of London, drew attention 
to the wonderful restorative qualities of 
Brand's Beef Essence in cases of debility 
and nervous exhaustion, while forty-five 
vears later Sir Victor Horsley recommended 
it with equal enthusiasm for heart stimula- 
tion. Testimony of the same kind could 
be multiplied indefinitely, but one has 
only to give either of these preparations 
a trial to realise their value both as 
preventatives of the ills to which we are 
prone during the winter months, and as 
restoratives 


Essenc eS, 


ONE so naturally 
associates the dusting 
and polishing of floors 
with hard work and “ elbow-grease’’ that 
to set about it with a soft mop seems 
at first sight absurd. Nevertheless, a 
mop is the latest device for the purpose, 
The O-Cedar Mop emanates from America 

the source of so many labour-saving 
where its sale has already reached 
millions. In 
appearance it 1s 
an ordinary mop, 
padded so as to 
protect furniture 
from knocks, but 
the secret of its 
utility lies in a 
solution which 
not only absorbs 
the dust, but also 
polishes the wood 
or linoleum on 


An Economiser 
of Housework. 


devices 


THE 
O-CEDAR 


MOP. 





which it is used. There is none of the 
dust raising which ordinary sweeping 
implies, while the polish obtained with a 
tithe of the old method is astonishing. 
All that is required when the mop is dirty 
is to wash it in soap and water and apply 
a few drops of O-Cedar Polish. Further 
particulars about this useful invention may 
be obtained from the Homeware Manu- 
facturing Company, Albion Works, Albion 
Street, King’s Cross, N., who are now 
importing it. 


Stabling & Cow- THE erection of stables, 


house Erection cow-houses and outer 
& Fittings. offices of the kind 
generally is attended 


with many technicalities which are traps 
to the inexperienced builder at the time 
and a constant source of annoyance to 
their owners when erected. That they 
may be soundly constructed and satis- 
factory in every point of finish and equip- 
ment it is absolutely essential to employ 
an expert in their erection. A firm which 
has had conspicuous success in this particu- 
lar kind of building is Messrs. English 
Brothers, Limited, of Wisbech. The dis 
tinguishing feature of most ‘‘ English ”’ 
buildings is that, unless otherwise specified, 
they are mainly constructed of creosoted 
wood, which is impervious to decay and 
lasts a lifetime without tarring or painting. 
The economy thus effected is incalculable, 
but in addition the creosote forms a valu- 
able and permanent protection against 
vermin and disease, while its flavour, 
although beneficial rather than otherwise, 
discourages horses and cattle from gnawing 
it. Drainage, fittings, etc., are points to 
which the greatest attention is paid, the 
latter being designed with a view not only 
to durability, but also to labour saving. 
The firm have just issued an extremely 
interesting illustrated catalogue of stables, 
sheds, covered yards, garages, fencing, 
etc., and we would strongly recommend 
our readers who contemplate building or 
alterations to write for it. 


ALTHOUGH a certain 
misanthropic section 
of society is always 
ready to vote Christmas a nuisance, there 
are few of us who would willingly pass it 
over without some outward sign of rejoicing, 
while the pleasant custom of present 
giving affords an opportunity, otherwise 
missing, for expressing our goodwill towards 
a number of acquaintances of whom we 
would not willingly lose sight, but with 
whom we cannot keep in constant touch. 
In cases like this, where we probably do 
not know the tastes of the recipient, 
some edible delicacy generally suggests 
itself as a safe choice. Few women, 
for example, will find fault with a box of 
dainty sweets, while for a man whisky 
suggests itself instantly as not only accept- 
able, but useful, at a season when hospi- 
tality runs riot. Excellent and well-known 
brands which are specially adapted for the 
purpose are the whiskies of Messrs. James 
Buchanan and Co., 26, Holborn, W.C., and 
finding them much in demand in former 
years the distillers are now packing them 


A Seasonable 
Gift. 


in neat and attractive cases, specially 
suitable for presents, and obtainable 
through all wine and spirit merchants. 


The brands employed are the famous ‘‘ Red 
Seal,” ‘“‘ Black and White’’ and ‘“ Royal 
Household,”’ a very attractive trio, and 
they are put up in three, six and twelve 
bottle cases. 


Water and OUR readers may re- 
Water Softening. member an interesting 

article which appeared 
in the pages of Country LirE some months 
ago under the above title by Professor 
David Sommerville, in which the writer 
dwelt at some length on the treatment of 
hard water for drinking and domestic 
purposes. The softener he recommended 
was that of Mr. W. Boby of Salisbury 
House, London Wall, E.C., with which he 
stated that water of gogrs. hardness per 
gallon had been softened to togrs. per 
gallon by using their ‘ Alkos"’ powder in 
conjunction with their machine. Since 
then we have seen a Boby water-softener 
machine, measuring 2ft. 6in. by 1ft. gin. by 
3ft., and capable of treating 500 gallons 
a day in operation. The plant consists 
of an automatic tipper, reaction chamber 
and filter. As the water is drawn off from 


the supply tank the automatic tipper 
operates by its own weight of water, and 
an exact quantity of the ‘“‘ Alkos’’ powder 
is released from a drum above by the same 
movement into the reaction chamber, 
whence it passes through wood fibre 
filtering to the supply tank. Beyond the 
renewal of the powder and the periodical 
removal of the sediment formed by the 
hardening agent, no attention is required 





A BOBY 


WATER SOFTENER. 
whatever. The cost of heating water with 
furred boilers and pipes, and the injurious 
effects of hard water on the human body 
as referred to by Professor Sommerville, 
are patent to everyone, and the saving in 
fuel, etc., effected by the use of such a 
simple plant as this will more than com- 
pensate for the very moderate expense ot 
its instalment and working. We would 
advise our readers, therefore, who have 
trouble with hard water to write for informa 
tion on the subject to Mr. W. Boby at the 
above address. 


Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 


THIS popular line is 
augmenting its fleet by 
five large steamers (two 
of 10,500 tons and three of 12,000 tons), 
which are to replace the smaller steamers 
running on the fortnightly European 
service from London and Marseilles to 
Ceylon, Straits, China and Japan. The 
first two steamers, namely, the s.s. Katori 
Maru (triple screw) and s.s. Kashima Maru 
(twin screw), now on their maiden voyages 
from Japan, are due next month, and will 
sail from London on January 3rd and 31st 
respectively. They have a speed of seven- 
teen knots, and have been specially designed 
for the company’s mail and passenge! 
service. Their magnificent accommoda- 
tion for 112 first-class and fifty-six second- 
class passengers is situated on three decks 
there being a number of single berth cabins 
in the first class and rooms en suite, con- 
sisting of bedroom, sitting-room and bath- 
room, while most of the second-class cabins, 
which are aft, contain two berths. A 
luxurious drawing-room is situated on the 
promenade deck, while a beautifully fitted 
dining saloon, containing tables of various 
sizes to meet passengers’ requirements, is 
on the bridge deck. On the main deck is 
a large playroom for children. A feature 
of these vessels is the beautiful decoration 
which is very Japanese in character and 
distinguished by beautiful inlaid work 
and ‘‘ Kugikakushi”’ metallic ornaments 
peculiar to the national architecture. 
The panel work in South American 
satin wood, and ‘“‘Nara” wood pro- 
duced at MHohkaido is very fine, an? 
everything that could conduce to the 
safety and comfort of passengers has 
been carried out in the construction 0! 
the two boats. 








